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Dramatic Criticism: from a Dramatic Critic’s 
Point of View. 


By WILLIAM DAVENPORT ADAMS. 


=e subject of dramatic criticism as it is to-day has lately 
been dealt with by two writers in this Magazine. First in 
the field was “A.J. D.,” who sought to prove that the 
theatrical censors of this generation are vastly inferior 
to those who lived in the “ palmy days” of the art ; that 
whereas the latter took the theatre seriously, and wrote 
about it earnestly and carefully, theirdegenerate successors 


regard it asa mere laughing place for the languid, and discourse of it 
either with dulness or with flippancy. In too many cases, we are 
told, the critics are at once ignorant of all but the most superficial 
surroundings of the stage, and indifferent as to its welfare. We have 
no real criticism, says “A.J. D.” in effect; we have only mere 
“notices,” which, when they are not commonplace, are either spiteful 
or over-eulogistic. What we want, it seems, is a combination of the 
“careful thought” of the past with the “vivid descriptive style” 
which the modern reader looks for. Mr. Evelyn Ballantyne, who 
came last month to the assistance of his brethren, was constrained to 
allow that there are two great blots on the “ minor criticism” of our 
time :—(1) “The appalling dearth of freshness, and originality in 
style and treatment ;” and (2) “the gradual growth of the bastard 
style of writing termed ‘journalese.’” Incidentally, too, he admitted 
that “the cultured critic is generally too much of an idealist, his en- 
thusiasm for the best interests of the drama tending to a certain want. 
of catholicity of taste.” 

These, I think, are the chief points in the latest indictment against: 
present-day dramatic criticism. Let us concede, for the sake of 
argument, that the degeneracy complained of has been proved—that 
the dramatic critics of the period are not all Hazlitis and Leigh 
Hunts and Lambs, and that the literary and critical quality of their 
lucubrations is not always unimpeachable. If this be so, there may 
be excellent reasons for it. The older critics wrought under circum- 
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stances very different from those that now obtain. They had, to 
begin with, much less to do; there were considerably fewer theatres 
to attend, and therefore considerably fewer performances to “ notice.” 
There was time, in those days, to elaborate and polish critical work. 
Professional censors were not then called upon, as they are now, to 
be present, many times during the season, at two representations per 
day, and to deal with those representations in next morning’s paper. 
Their work was at once lighter and more leisurely, smaller in quan- 
tity, and much less hurried in production. Moreover, they wrote 
for a very much smaller, and much more interested, public. They 
addressed themselves mainly to the community of enthusiastic play- 
goers—playgoers who might be expected to appreciate and value such 
care as the critics bestowed upon their judgments. There is such 
another community in existence at the present time, but it is only 
one among many sections of the public, and by no means remarkable 
numerically. The theatre-goers of to-day combine a large variety of 
classes. There are those who “ patronize” the theatre because they 
love it; would there were more of them! There are those who do 
so because it diverts and amuses them ; those who go to the play 
because there is nothing else to occupy their time; those who go to 
it because it is the fashion to go; and so on, and so on. All these 
sections have to be written for, and the fact has tended to revolu- 
tionize the methods of dramatic criticism. There are now almost as 
many theatrical critics as there are newspapers; and newspapers— 
their name is legion! Is it at all wonderful if, among so many 
writers about the stage, there should be occasion for the strictures of 
“A.J. D.” and Mr. Ballantyne ? 

“A.J.D.,” in particular, expects too much. He does not make 
allowance for the conditions under which dramatic criticism is pro- 
duced. Mr. Ballantyne is in one respect quite right: the critics must 
adapt themselves to those for whom they cater. What will suit the 
serious or cultured will not suit the frivolous or uncultured. The 
critic of a monthly magazine, or high-class weekly periodical, can do 
‘what the critic of the daily paper cannot do. Not only is he 
addressing. an educated and thoughtful clientéle: he has more space 
accorded to him than the daily paper in most instances can spare, 
and has opportunity, therefore, for a full consideration of his subject. 
In appraising theatrical comment, these facts should always be kept 
in mind. The critic labours under certain limitations, and by these 
limitations he should be judged. He often pens a “notice ” rather 
than a “criticism,” because it is only for a “notice” that he has 
room. Only on specially important occasions will the editor of a 
“daily” readily grant the space necessary to the writer who desires to 
do entire justice to his theme. And on such occasions, I venture to say, 
the first-class journals invariably supply their readers with criticism 
on which much pains, knowledge, and acumen have been bestowed. 
Another point to be recollected is that criticism necessarily varies 
according to the theatre and the class of piece discussed. A different 
test must be applied to different locales and different bills of fare. 
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Incompetent, I think, would be that journalist who upheld at the 
homes of farcical comedy the standard of taste which he upheld at 
the homes of serious drama. There is force in what Mr. Ballantyne 
says about the “cultured critic :” he 7s too apt to be narrow and in- 
tolerant—to disparage Adelphi melodrama because the xstheticism of 
the Lyceum is more to his own liking. The Adelphi supplies the 
article which its patrons ask for; the Lyceum does the same. We 
may think the one article essentially superior to the other; but we 
have also to recognise and respect the idiosyncrasies of audiences, 
who have a right to indulge in their particular predilections. 

We have here an explanation of some, at least, of the “dulness” 
and “commonplace”—the “dearth of freshness ani originality” — 
in modern criticism, of which “A. J. D.” and Mr. Ballantyne com- 
plain. The critic is very much the slave of his subject-matter. A 
big revival of Shakespeare, for example, may supply him with 
pabulum for a columnful of such “freshness and originality’ as he 
may be possessed of ; but what is he to do in face of a new melo- 
drama, composed of old characters and situations, or a new farcical 
comedy, constructed on lines so familiar as to be nauseous? The 
chances are that both the comedy or the melodrama delight the 
people for whom they have been concocted ; and what is there for 
the critic to do except to ignore his own weariness, and record the 
fact of a triumph with which, personally, he has no sympathy at all ? 
After all, the melodrama or the comedy were not put together for 
him, or for those like him ; they were prepared for a certain sort of 
palate, which they gratify. He might fulminate against them as 
being trite and jejune, and, in so doing, produce a bright and lively 
“criticism ;” but I should say that he was doing his duty better 
when he merely accepted them as “ popular successes,” and sadly 
went his way. His “notice” might be “commonplace,” perhaps, 
and even “dull,” but it would be tolerant of tastes other than his 
own. Probably the first lesson that a critic has to learn is that 
of estimating plays according to the genre to which they belong 
and the public to which they appeal. The superfine censor will 
condemn all melodrama as sheer twaddle ; the judicious will say of 
a melodrama whether it is good or bad of its kind. If it is good, 
then it has a right to exist, whether it does or does not give enjoy- 
ment to the individual critic. Unhappily, the majority of the plays 
produced nowadays are poor stuff, and that is one powerful and 
important reason why so little of the criticism of to-day is worth 
reading for itself. If we were in the presence of a true and living 
drama, such as that of the Elizabethan era, contemporary censors 
might be.found producing commentaries of which even “A. J. D.” 
could heartily approve. 

“A.J. D.,” it will be noted, accuses the critics—or certain of them 
—of ignorance and indifference, of spite and over-eulogy. Well, 
the seare charges which it is difficult to repel, because they are so 
vague. Criticsare human, like their fellows ; and nowand again, it 
may be, personal feeling creeps into “ notices ” from-which, obviously, 
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it ought always to be absent. It is quite possible that criticism 
frequently is biassed by friendship or the reverse, by personal 
sympathy or antipathy. For that reason and for others, I should, 
for my own part, be glal if every theatrical “ notice” were signed 
with the name or the initials of its author. It is purely the expres- 
sion of individual opinion, and is in no sense editorial. It might, 
therefore, be signed bota with propriety and with advantage. The 
public would then be able to judge of the qualifications and tenden- 
cies of a writer, and would form its conclusions accordingly. The 
editorial “ we” may well be used in reference to political and social 
matters, in regard to which the paper using it may be said to 
represent a large body of opinion. But a criticism must necessarily 
be the ipse dixit of one person, and, as such, is not entitled to the 
weight carried by the aforesaid “we.” Moreover, the disuse of that 
“we,” and the adoption of a signature, would exhibit the extent to 
which, nowadays, criticism is manifolded ; one writer, say, recording 
his opinion in a morning, an evening, and a weekly paper. The 
public, I think, ought not to be allowed to remain under the 
impression that, in reading the dramatic criticisms of those three 
papers, it is getting at the views of three separate authorities. If we 
_ all signed our work, no such wistakes could be made. I do not 
believe, however, that, even as things are, much harm is done either 
by anonymous detraction or by anonymous “log-rolling.” The 
playgoing class has learned to take dramatic criticism in the lump,, 
and to subject it, moreover, to a weighing and analytic process. 
The prejudices of the critics become known in time, and the 
judicious reader makes due allowance for the weaknesses revealed 
by them. 

Then there is the ascription to the press of “ignorance ” and “ in- 
difference.” As regards the first, Iam disposed to believe that, in that 
case also, little practical injury is done either to individuals or 
to the public. If a critic is incompetent, the fact is sure to be obvious 
on the face of his pronouncement. His speech will bewray him. 
There will be something in what he says, or in the mode in which he 
says it, which will excite suspicion and distrust. The public is a 
keen-sighted judge, and takes the measure of those who write for it. 
We have all of us, no doubt, our conception of an ideal dramatic critic. 
To entire honesty he would add the amplest power of sympathy, and 
to both of these a full knowledge at least of the history of the stage 
and of the drama in all countries from the earliest times ; a sound ac- 
quaintance with all the principal plays, at any rate, produced by the 
ancients or the modern foreigner; an intimate knowledge of the 
dramatic literature and stage history of his own country; a long ex- 
perience as a playgoer, sufficiently long to give him a high standard 
of appraisement; and, above all, a clear conception, obtained from all 
this study, of the limits and characteristics of the dramatic and his- 
trionic arts. Assessed on such a basis, whoshould s!and ? Assuredly, 
but few. The remainder would have to confess to but a distant ap- 
proach to such an ideal. What, indeed, is to be expected? How can 
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the multitudinous newspaper critics all be monsters of erudition and 
experience? Complaint is often made of the inadequacy of the 
theatrical criticism in the minor London journals, and in most of the 
provincial newspapers. How can the former afford to employ the 
best available “ talent,” and how can the latter be supposed to have 
on their staffs a sufficient number of competent judges to cope with 
all the performances given simultaneously on the Monday evenings? 
In some of our great towns there are at least three theatres, each pre- 
senting, as a rule, a fresh programme at the beginning of each week ; 
can we be surprised, therefore, if, in the case of one or two of those 
theatres, the duty of writing the “ notice ” devolves upon a contributor 
who falls conspicuously short of the ideal above named ? 

The last charge of which one need take cognizance is that of 
“indifference ” to the “ welfare” of the drama—of not taking the 
stage seriously, and not writing seriously, about it. The accusation 
strikes me as ungrateful and unfounded. Theatrical performances 
are treated nowadays with abundant solemnity. There may be 
some flippant young gentlemen who scoff both at plays and at players, 
dismissing them with a familiarity which implies contempt. But 
in general the theatre has a large measure of attention—and of 
respectful attention—paid to it. Some people think it has an undue 
share of notice. But that is not the case. It is the chief entertain- 
ment of the people, and, as such, is entitled tothe most careful con- 
sideration. No doubt there are much more important things in the 
world ; but the amusements of a nation are always worth studying 
and controlling. Now and then the critics are less sympathetic than 
they might be; it is probably by way of reaction against extreme 
devotion to the stage and its votaries. There are those who cannot 
rise to the very lofty level from which the author of “Judah,” for 
instance, regards the dramatic art. Incidentally the drama can do 
great good, by dealing finely with the finest elements of human nature. 
But there is no reason why it should always aim so high. One 
regards with enthusiasm plays of fresh motive and literary merit 
like “ Judah,” but one may be able nevertheless to enjoy all that is 
clever and bright in a Gaiety burlesque or acomic opera. The author 
of “Judah” seems inclined to bar all things dramatic that do not 
treat men and manners earnestly. To do that would be to restrict very 
greatly the sphere of the drama, or to make the stage merely an ally 
of the pulpit, instead of a means of giving innocent diversion to the 
jaded and the weary. 


ae 
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“6 Synariss.” 


AN INCIDENT IN THE MARRIAGE-MARKET OF BABYLON. 
(For Recitation.) 
By HARRIET KENDALL. 


as "ER Babylonia shone the reddened glow 
} Of noon’s refulgent splendour. Near and far 
The drowsy heaviness of sultry heat 
Lay like a hush upon the thirsty plains. 


"T'was Babylonia’s marriage-market-day, 
; The market-place was thronged with rich and poor, 
ae to buy, and eager to be sold. 
Beauty that dreamed of some new happiness 
From gilded wealth put on its fairest front, 
While even ugliness assumed a leer 
Of hideous coquetry, for ’twas disgrace 
To be unpurchased ; and the accustomed wont 
Of sellers was to dowry those less fair 
From the high tributes paid for lovely maids. 


But there was one of chaste and perfect mould, 
Whom all the villagers had grown to call 

“The Queen of Babylon.” Imperial grace 

Was in her mien ; a passionate eloquence 
Kindled her dusky eyes. From year to year, 

In the rich promise of her sunny youth, 

Her father had withheld her jealously, 

With greedy hope of some rich purchaser ; 

And every year expectance had been rife, 

For through the neighbouring towns and villages 
The fame of her exceeding loveliness 

Had spread, and many a youth stored gold and gems 
For future claim, and said “She shall be mine!” 


But Synariss with queenly scorn laughed at 

Those feverish words that reached her ear betimes. 
None knew her eyes were dark with a great love, 
Which ripened in her heart like summer fruit, 
Untold—yet felt by one whose passionate gaze 

Had spoken all the passionate agony 

Of hopeless hope. For what avails poor love 

To weigh the scale ’gainst glittering gold and gems ? 
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And when ’twas whispered far through Babylon 
That beauteous Synariss would soon be sold, 
With eager eyes gloating upon her face, 

And counting up each smile as ’twere a thing 
For merchandise, thus did her father speak :— 


“The tims is coming, nay! has come, when thou 
Must realise the price of which I’ve dreamed, 
When thy rips charms shall startle every eye 

To long for thee, till the rich glow of all 

Thy queenly beauty shall inflame, make mad 

With throbs of fiercest passion every soul ! 

This time I’ve waited for—nay ! loathe ms not 
With those dark eyes—thou can’st not turn me back 
From my fixed purpose now. Weep not! No tears 
Of thine can hinder me! I hated her 

Who bore thee, for her soul was false to me, 

As false as hell! Her love was pledged to one 
Who was my foe! I killed her for the hate 

I bore him who had cursed her life and mine ! 

I killed her—and I swore to be avenged ! 


“ Hast thou not seen how I have hated thee 
Through all the years I’ve cherished thy fair form, 
And treasured up thy queenly loveliness, 

That-I might one day list with rapture to thy cry 
Of mortal anguish. Do not kneel to me! 

In the great waste of life ’twere almost mirth 

To see a misery as great as mine. 

I joy to know thy spotless‘soul is built 

Of such high stature ; joy to feel that thy 

Few years of youth shall now grow old in pain. 
Silence ! the scornful curve of thy proud lips 

Is vain! I have but lived for this, to wring 

From thy pure soul the price of my wronged youth, 
And my lost manhood. Go! all Babylon 

Will bring its gold and baubles to thy feet. 

Laugh loud, ye Furies, till the price be mine ! 
Hate needs a heavy purse to pay its debt !” 


Forth to the market-place was Synariss led, 
With veiléd face, and with a brand of shame 
Upon her soul. The bright rich glow of youth 
Had faded from her brow. Fierce anger burned 
In every vein. The buzz and hum around 
Smote on her heart with a great sense of wrong. 
The market rang with jey ; the purchasers 
Shouted aloud, “‘ To-day comes Synariss ! 

The Queen of Babylon! Fair Synariss !” 

And the walls echoed back, “ Fair Synariss !” 
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The bell rings suddenly ; the crier calls 

Each lovely maid—but his loud voice is drowned 

By the excited crowd, “ Bring Synariss ! 

Queen Synariss!” And he who loves her well— 
Leone, who can bring no gold or gems, 

Waits with hushed voice and breathless eagerness 
For her approach. “She comes! Ah, yes ! She comes!” 
Stately as Eastern Queen ; of perfect mien. 

In formaJuno! Burning eyes that seem 

To scorch the snowy veil that covers her. 

The cry goes up, “ Unveil, fair Synariss !” 

But she ne’er moves. The clamorous crowd pour forth 
Their wild appeals. Yet all unheeding still 

She stands unmoved before them like a Fate. 

An agony of hope that makes him dumb 

Beams in Leone’s face. See! near the form 

Of Synariss, in dark, tempestuous wrath, 

Her father bends and hisses in her ear, 

“Unveil ! or I will kill thee where thou standst !” 
An instant mote, and all the glittering gems 

Of Babylon are raining at her feet. 

The scales are heavy with the bullion 

From eager hards. An instant more and gems 
Priceless are hers ; the richest purchaser 

Has sized her in his arms, crying with joy, 

“Fair Synariss ! the Queen of Babylon 

Is mine ! all mine!” Quick as a flash she flings 

Her veil aside. Quick from her raven hair 

She wrests a glittering poniard. ‘Take this! 

Thou craven cur!” she cries; “Take this, and know 
Thy gems shall never buy one woman’s soul.” 
“God!” ’tis her father’s voice. ‘Heaven, can it be ? 
My foe! my foe! avenged ! avenged at last ! 

0, Synariss ! who hast avenged my wrong, 

Forgive me! see! I kneel now at thy feet. 

Thou dost not speak ? Then weep, that thy hot tears 
May purge my very soul. Before high heaven 

I vow to dedicate my life to thee. 

Before these men of Babylon, I swear 

No hand shall touch the hand of Synariss 

If her own heart be mute. Leone! speak 

To her, she stretches out her hands to thee, 

She calls to thee, Leone! speak to her!” 


Hushed into awe, the multitude 
Fell down in that great market-place—and prayed. 
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The Amateur Club as a Stepping-Stone to 
the Stage. 


By B. W. FINDON. 


S HE mere mention of the word “amatenr” has, as a rule, 
much the same effect on the delicate dramatic sensibilities 
of the old playgoer that the sharpening of a saw has on his 
teeth. He instantly calls to mind—but not to memory 
dear—a performance he attended at the pressing request 
of some particular friend. He has never forgotten it; he 
never willinthisworld. His one and only prayer is, that he 

may in the next. He remembers, as though ’twere yesterday, how 
he sat in silent sorrow watching the mutilation of a favourite play ; 
heard his pet speeches spoken by the prompter; saw his pet scenes 
disfigured beyond recognition ; and endured, in short, the agonies of 
“La Tosca ”’ in the torture scene, with this difference, that he could 
raise no despairing, heartrending cry to save the object of /is love 
from utter destruction and damnation. And after the curtain fell 
he congratulated his friend on a good all-round show. It was the 
last straw, but it had to be done. Everyone does it. The actors ex- 
pect it of you. They feel hurt if you forget it, and very likely half 
decide not to ask you to their next performance. 

And yet it is this much abused, and oftentimes, I think, wrongly 
abused personage—the amateur actor—whose cause I am about to ad- 
vocate. Not that I am blind to his faults. On the contrary, I see 
them only too plainly, and will deal with them with that frankness, 
consideration, and care which a candid and faithful friend usually 
bestows on the object of his friendship and esteem. 

The typical amateur, in his more unfavourable aspect, is a gentle- 
man who commonly combines a profound ignorance of stage craft 
with an intense belief in his own histrionic ability. He despises a 
coach, and ignores the stage manager. He would, like Bottom, 
undertake to play, without the slightest hesitation, any, or for the 
matter of that, all the parts in a piece at a moment’s notice. He is 
ready to roar you as terribly as the lion, as gently as a sucking dove, 
or as sweetly as a nightingale. Most people have seen him in one 
guise or another; and assuredly he, with his overweening vanity and 
self-conceit, his incapacity and total ineptitude for dramatic work, 
deserves neither sympathy nor encouragement. But there are 
amateurs and amateurs. There are those who are painstaking and 
earnest, who can bear being told of their faults and honestly strive 
to mend them; who study hard to give an intelligent reading of 
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their part ; who never shirk rehearsals; who work well together, and 
whose end is accomplished if they succeed in giving a satisfactory 
and well-balanced performance. This class is fairly entitled to the 
good opinion and support of every true lover of the drama, and of 
every playgoer. 

Why should the amateurs be treated and spoken of with con- 
tempt? If, as it has been said, “imitation is the truest form of 
flattery,” the professional certainly ought not to despise them; he 
ought rather to admire them. It may be, however, that the pro- 
fessional actor dislikes flattery ; and it may be, on the other hand, his 
feelings are of a less lofty nature, and he is jealous of their 
well-meant and oftentimes creditable efforts. The regular patrons 
of the drama should not despise them because they are both 
worshippers at the same shrine, the only difference being that the one 
has more enthusiasm and tries to put in practice what the other only 
talks about. 

It cannot, I venture to say, be denied that among the amateurs 
there are to be found men who possess the true dramatic instinct, 
and who only want practice and experience to prove themselves 
superior to three-fourths of the modern so-called actors. They have, 
in many cases, the opportunity of obtaining the necessary practice, 
and that they do not always make the most of their opportunities is 
much to be regretted. There is no reason why the amateurs should 
not be as capable as the professionals. If we turn to some of our 
national sports we find they excel in them, and ifthe actor would but 
give to the study of-his favourite pursait the time, patience, and per- 
severance which the cricketer, oarsman, or athlete gives to his, we 
should see an equally favourable result. 

Then, again, consider the unfair treatment they so frequently ex- 
perience at the hands of some of the professional critics, unless they 
happen to be titled nonentities, with a part in the Guards’ Burlesque, 
in which case all the flowery adjectives in the English language 
are barely equal to the occasion. The critics, at regular first nights, 
judging by their notices, seldom or never hear the voice of the 
prompter, although heard plainly enough by the back row in the 
gallery, and hitches and waits they submit to with angelic sweetness ; 
but, let the same thing happen at an amateur performance, and then 
read their scathing criticisms! No extenuating circumstances are 
taken into consideration, although the amateurs’ performances are all 
first nights. In short, their praise is oftentimes as false and insincere 
towards the one, as their strictures are excessive and severe on the 
other. 

The amateurs, it should not be forgotten, render great service to 
the stage. Not only are they ardent supporters of it themselves, but 
they also create a love for it among many who otherwise would pro- 
bably never see a theatrical performance. There are thousands who, 
under the cloak of charity, have made their first practical acquaint- 
ance with stage plays at some amateur entertainment. They have, 
somewhat to their surprise, found the devil is not so black as he is. 
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painted, and in time they are led to pay a visit to a high-class theatre, 
to witness a high-class production—“ The Dead Heart,” at the Lyceum, 
for instance! Later on you may find them chuckling over a farcical 
comedy—adapted from the French. By-and-bye, their tastes become 
more catholic, and they are tempted to enter the glittering portals of 
the Gaiety; to gaze with sparkling eyes upon the “sacred lamp of 
burlesque,” to watch, in ecstatic pleasure, the bewitching evolutions 
of the vestal virgins who so gracefully pirouette upon the altar of 
that Terpsichorean Temple. Small beginnings have sometimes 
great ends. 

But there is another and more important means by which the 
amateurs can be of service to both playgoers and play-actors. Mr. 
Irving has said “that he does not know where the actors of the 
future are to learn their business; that he is utterly at a loss to 
know how anyone who desires to bacome an actor can get the 
necessary training.” These words, coming from such an authority, 
are surely sufficiently gloomy and depressing ; for, to those who take 
more than a passing interest in the drama, and whose dearest wish 
it is to see on the stage artists capable of adequately and faithfully 
representing the creations of our great dramatists, the education and 
training of our young actors and actresses is a subject of paramount 
importance. : 

Perhaps I may be excused if I digress a little, and, leaving the 
amateurs, dwell for a few moments upon a state of affairs which so 
dismays and disheartens our leading tragedian ; and after a brief and, 
I trust, discrimating description of the disease, I will state what I 
consider to be a practical remedy. 

The actor of to-day starts his professional career under conditions 
totally different to the actor of a generation ago, and naturally we 
ask ourselves whether these altered conditions are favourable or 
otherwise. The answer must, without doubt, be in the negative. 
One has only to see our modern young man actor in a classical play 
to be convinced of the truth of this assertion. True, we have some 
good—I may even say great—actors and actresses; but how many 
rungs down the artistic ladder have we to descend ere we reach the 
level of what may be called our second rank. The explanation of 
this is neither difficult nor far to seek. Those who now are at the 
head of their profession have won their position by dint of hard 
work, incessant study, years of patient toil, and in the face of 
difficulties and trials, the bare suggestion of which would be 
sufficient to dishearten and dismay the majority of the ladies and 
gentlemen who now honour the public by occasionally appearing 
before them, and who rank luxurious clubs and fashionable “at 
homes” among the necessaries of life. 

As a member of one of the old stock companies, the young 
aspirant for histrionic honours had to adapt himself to every con- 
ceivable class of character. He had, comparatively speaking, little 
or no spare time, for there was always a rehearsal to attend, or a new. 
part to study, and, in short, to use a sporting phrase, he was “always 
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in training.” But how does our modern young man actor pass his 
time? He rises late; saunters down to his club, and devotes the most 
precious moments of his life to the consumption of mild cigarettes 
and seltzers and whiskies. He sneers at the ideal, and scoffs at honest 
toil. Lazy and listless, aimless and purposeless, he is tossed from 
wave to wave on the ocean of life like a water-logged vessel in mid- 
Atlantic, and, like the useless derelict, the sooner he sinks to the 
bottom the better for the stage and all connected with it. 

To a young actor desirous of attaining proficiency in his art the 
matinée system offers golden opportunities ; but it does not appear to 
strike him that it may be made a valuable means of education. Should 
he have a matinée engagement, he pockets his fee with an assumed 
air of indifference, and plays his part with an indifference that is not 
assumed. It has, to him, no artistic value whatever, for unfortunately 
he lacks the true artistic spirit. The painter, musician, and singer 
pend years in endeavouring to acquire a perfect knowledge of their 
art ere they venture to appear in public; but our young actor prefers 
to learn his at the playgoers’ expense, and like an ignorant and un- 
skilful dentist, he tortures and maddens his helpless victims. 

That these assertions are founded on fact is proved by the doleful 
utterances we occasionally hear from a few of the more earnest 
among them. There are those who clamour for a State-aided school ; 
there are others who say we must revert to the stock company 
system. But one would as surely fail in an artistic sense as 
the other would in a commercial. Provincial stock companies are 
things of the past, and cannot be revived. A State-aided school 
would quickly become fossilized, and produce nothing but dramatic 
dummies. Whatever is done must be done by the actors themselves, 
and it must be both self-contained and self-supporting. A step in the 
right direction was taken afew years ago when the Dramatic Students’ 
Society was formed ; but that collapsed through sheer inanition and 
bad management. 

What, then, can be suggested that shall not only take the place of 
the old provincial training and remedy the evils of long runs, but 
shall also combine efficiency with independence. For our answer 
we need not look far. The means lie ready to hand only awaiting 
development. The future School of Dramatic Art is the amateur 
dramatic club. Possibly the young gentleman who has been six 
months in the profession will smile with disdain at the bare sugges- 
tion of associating with amateurs; but if he will, for a few moments, 
put aside his pride and superciliousness ; substitute for it a little 
common sense; thoughtfully consider the following brief sug- 
gestions, he may probably come to the conclusion that the scheme— 
the outlines of which I will now give—is neither utterly ridiculous 
nor altogether beneath his notice :— 

(1) The formation of a Grand Central Club, to which all amateur clubs shall 
have the right to be affiliated on payment of an annual subscription. 


(2) A council to be elected annually, to which each amateur club in union 
with the. Central Club shall send a duly appointed delegate. 


(3) Managers of London theatres to be ex-officio members of the council. 
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(4) Representatives from the council to attend performances of affiliated 


clubs to judge of the talents and qualifications of their members and to report 
thereon. 


(5) The formation of elocutionary, fencing and other classes under competent. 
instractors. 


(6) Four performances to be given annually at a West-end theatre, under the 
direction of an experienced stage manager. 


The scheme, however, to succeed, must be initiated by pro- 
fessionals. It is for them to seek the co-operation of the amateurs. 
They need not fear the result. The leading clubs would, without 
doubt, give a generous and hearty response to their invitation, and 
the problem of how we shall train our actors of the future would 
soon receive a practical solution. The many advantages of such a 
club must be obvious to all. Anyone desirous of entering the pro- 
fession would, in the first place, become a member of an amateur 
club; then, if he has talent, he will, in time, attract the attention of 
the central council ; tkis will be followed by an invitation to appear 
in one of the big shows, which, in its turn, will in ail probability 
lead to an engagement by a manager who has witnessed his efforts. 
If, on the contrary, the would-be actor has no qualifications for the 
stage, he would never get beyond the amateur ranks; the profession 
would be spared an incompetent member, and he, probably, a life of 
disappointment and despair. Thus the wheat would be separated 
from the chaff. 

Again, in these days of long runs, the Club would offer to an actor 
engaged in some small part in a successful piece, opportunities for 
showing he was worthy of something better, of something worth the 
doing; and it would also counteract, in a measure, the deadening 
mental effect which a long run, like six months on the tread- 
mill, must inevitably produce. Among the amateurs he would find 
men who devote themselves to the drama simply because they love 
it. Their enthusiasm and zeal would excite and stimulate his ambi- 
tion, arouse his energies, and inspire him with a determination to 
excel and surpass his non-professional associates, and by this friendly 
rivalry, not only the actor, but also the public and the drama would 
benefit considerably. 

But the club must, above all things, have the active support 
of the theatrical manager. It must be clearly and distinctly under- 
stood that he will regard it as his recruiting ground, and that it shall 
be to the stage what our great military schools are to the army. 
Immediately the young aspirant for histrionic honours realises this, 
and that it isa safe, sure, and inexpensive means of attaining the 
object of his ambition, he will eagerly avail himself of the advantages. 
it offers. We shall then hear no more of State-aided schools, for a 
sound, healthy, and independent system will exist, whereby the actor 
of the future can be trained and educated ; asystem which will enable 
him to honourably enter a noble profession, instead of creeping in 
by stealth at the back door. 


Sr 
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““My Luggage.” 


By HARRIETT JAY. 
Author of “ The Queen of Connaught,” &c., &c. 


In- 
deed, as it was, it would most certainly have steamed off 
without me if I had not been particularly nimble upon my 
feet, for even as I was taking my ticket I heard the guard 
blowing his whistle ; I rushed ont on to the platform, 
clinging on to the man who had possession of my luggage, 
and imagining in some vague sort of way that my appear- 

ance would cause the train to wait. Whether or not it had that effect 
I do not know; I was only conscious of being seized and hurried 
along the platform, of being thrust into a carriage, and of having my 
luggage thrust in after me, of hearing the door shut with a bang, and 
of listening again to the shrill whistle of the guard as the train began 
to glide slowly out of the station. 

For a minute or so I sat perfectly still upon the seat on which I 
had fallen, utterly unable to speak or look or move; the window 
near which I sat was open, a refreshing breeze blew upon my face, 
and by degrees it revived me. The loud thumping of my heart 
ceased, the spinning and whirling which had been going on in 
my head passed away, and I looked around me to ascertain if I 
was alone. 

I was not alone. My sole companion, a gentleman, sat in a remote 
corner of the carriage, his legs stretched out and crossed, his head 
and face completely hidden by a newspaper, in which he was 
apparently so engrossed as to be quite unaware of my existence. My 
gaze rested upon him for a moment only, then it wandered to my 
luggage, which had been thrust so unceremoniously into the carriage 
after me, as the train had steamed away. There it was, scattered 
about everywhere, on the seats, and on the floor; rugs and umbrellas, 
travelling bags, and even a moderately-sized portmanteau, which, in 
the ordinary course of things, would have been placed in the luggage 
van, but which, in answer to my cry, the dazed porter had shot into 
the compartment with the rest. It was certainly a goodly array, and 
it seemed to be incommoding my fellow passenger, who now shrank 
into a corner and put his feet on the opposite seat in order to avoid 
treading on it, so I commenced at once to move some of it out of his 
way. This I did very quietly in order to avoid disturbing him, but 
my caution was quite unnecessary, for during the whole of the 
time that I was so occupied, he never once moved, nor did he show 
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his face. When I had finished I settled myself in a corner as remote 
from him as possible, and took from my bag a novel, which I began 
to read. I was to descend at the next station, but as an hour must 
elapse before that next station could be reached, I arranged myself 
comfortably. I wrapped a great skin rug about my feet, and, resting 
my head comfortably on the cushions of the carriage, prepared to 
enjoy my book. 

I had been reading for some little time when suddenly something 
compelled me to look up, and I turned my eyes to the place occupied 
by my companion. He had dropped his paper, and was now stead- 
fastly regarding me. He was a middle-aged man, and tolerably hand- 
some. He was tall, square-shouldered, broad-chested, with powerful 
arms and legs; his eyes were dark, his skin an olive brown, and his 
hair iron grey. 

We regarded each other for a minute or so in silence, then, seeing 
that he made no attempt to speak, I looked at my portmanteau, which 
was lying on its side quite near to his feet, and remarked that I hoped 
it did not incommode him. 

** Not in the least,” he replied, never once taking his eyes from 
my face. 

His steady and fixed gaze abashed me. I moved uneasily on my 
seat, turned half round, and instead of returning to the perusal of my 
book, I looked out of the carriage window, letting my eyes wander 
carelessly over the fields, hedges, and ditches, which seemed to be 
shooting rapidly past, but all the time I felt that the eyes of my 
companion were fixed upon me. 

At last they forced me to turn round and look at him again. This 
time it was he who spoke. 

“You nearly missed the train,” he said. I assented, and was 
turning again towards the window, when he continued : 

“Tell me, how did it happen ?” 

“ How did what happen ?” I asked, facing him again. 

“How did this happen?” he said. “Why didn’t you start in time ?”’ 

“T did start in time,” I replied, “but our cab collided with a van 
and was disabled ; we were compelled to get another. All this took 
up some time, and nearly caused us to miss the train.” 

“Us?” queried my mysterious companion. “ You are alone!” 

“T hope not,” I replied. ‘My maid was with me on the platform, 
and I trust she is in the train somewhere ; but really it was such a 
scramble to get in that I should not be the least surprised if a 

I stopped very suddenly, for my companion had evidently had 
enough of my explanation, and had returned, without the slightest 
ceremony, to the study of his paper. “An ill-bred boor,” I remarked 
inwardly. “I will not open my lips to him again.” 

For some time there was silence. I read until my eyes ached, then 
I looked at the landscape, then I rested my head on the cushions and 
closed my eyes. I was fast falling into a slight dose when I was 
‘rudely awakened. 


‘The train, the speed of which had been momentarily increasing, 
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“was going along at express pace, and the carriage in which I sat 
rocked like a ship at sea. My companion, who had deserted his 
corner, was busily employed in examining my luggage, in scrutinizing 
my portmanteau, and feeling the weight of my various bags, a pro- 
ceeding which astonished me nota little. Utterly at a loss what to 
say, I sat and silently watched his movements. 

Presently he turned to me. 

“ Do you notice how the carriage is rocking ?”’ he said, raising his 
voice so as to make himself heard, and holding on to the rack in 
order to prevent himself from being unceremoniously shot into 
my lap. 

I replied that I did notice it, but that it was easily accounted for, 
as we wvre travelling at a great speed. 

“Tt’s not that at all,” he replied. “It’s the impedimenta.” 

“The impedimenta ?” 

“Yes, your luggage!” he replied ina still shriller tone. “ There 
is too much of it; the carriage is over-weighted, and will very likely 
run off the line!” 

I looked at my companion more carefully now, to discover, if 
possible, whether he was given to practical joking. The expression 
of his face was perfectly serious, but I observed now for the first 
time that there was an odd look in his eyes. What was it? I had 
never seen a look like it in any eyes before. I was still looking at 
him, still wondering in what spirit I should reply to his curious 
remark, when he spoke again. 

“The luggage is much too heavy,” he said in an injured tone. 
“Tt will cause an accident.” 

This was going a little too far. 

“Excuse me, sir,” I said stiffly, “but I think you are talking 
nonsense.” 

With this I turned away again as if to close the conversation, but 
my companion was not to be so easily put down. Finding that talking 
was of no avail, he resorted to action. He let down the window 
nearest to him, lifted my dressing bag from the rack, and deliberately 
threw it out on to the line. 

This proceeding so astonished me that for a moment I could 
neither move nor speak. Then I saw him make for my Gladstone 
bag. Ina moment I was up, and had laid a detaining hand upon 
his arm. 

“What are you doing ?”’ I cried. 

But in a moment, and without a word, he had shaken me off, and 
had seized my luckless bag. I flew to the window and shut it, then, 
placing my back against the door of the carriage, I faced him, and 
angrily repeated my question. 

“What am I doing ?” replied he in a perfectly unruffled tone. “I 
am going to throw out this bag.” 

“You are going to do nothing of the kind,” I replied, hotly. “I 
object to having my property disposed of in this way. If your 
motive is to rob me, all I can say is that you go about your work in 
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a very clumsy fashion. Pat down my bag, if you please, or I will 
pull the check string, have the train stopped, and give you into the 
custody of the guard.” 

“OQ, you will, will you?” 

“Yes, sir, I will. I suppose you think, since we are alone, I am 
defenceless and bound to submit to any indignity you may put upon 
me, but let me tell you, sir, that though I am only a woman, I can 
defend myself!” 

I spoke very bravely, but I was gradually growing hysterical ; in- 
deed, at the moment, I would gladly have given the half of all my 
worldly possessions to have found myself standing in safety on 
mother earth. I still stood blocking the window, and I kept my 
eyes fixed upon my companion, expecting to see him produce some 
deadly weapon. All he did, however, was to stand grasping my bag, 
and request me, in the most polite manner possible, to move aside in 
order that he might have the pleasure of casting it out. 

This I refused to do, whereupon he calmly walked to the opposite 
window and let itdown. Before he could cast out the bag, however, 
I had seized his arm. 

* Are you intoxicated,” I cried, “or mad ?” 

Scarcely had the words passed my lips when the bag was cast upon 
the floor of the carriage, and I felt the grip of a tiger upon both my 
arms. The face of the man, which was now close to mine, had sud- 
donly become livid ; the eyes, which had grown wild and bloodshot, 
glared into mine as he hissed at me. 

“Mad? Yes, they all say I’m mad, and now you echo it. They 
have tried to kill me, and now you are trying to kill me by overloading 
the carriage. But I will cast all the things out; nothing shall 
remain, for I don’t mean to be sacrificed.” 

So saying he released me, and seizing up my bag, cast it out upon 
the line without my being able to put out a hand to save it. 

I don’t think I am a coward, but the situation was one calculated 
to appala braver woman than me. Fora moment I felt as if my senses 
were deserting me, then by an effort I pulled myself together and 
set about thinking what I mustdo. I was afraid to look at my watch, 
but I calculated that it would be fully half-an-hour before my desti- 
nation was reached. Should [ pull the check string and stop the 
train? No; that was now an impossibility. My companion, having 
recovered his composure, had quietly returned to his corner, but I 
could see that he was watching me as a cat watches a mouse, and any 
attempt on my part to summon assistance, would, I felt sure, be dan- 
gerous. The only course open to me was to exhibit a composure 
equal to that of my companion, to fall in with his eccentricities, in 
fact, to ward off any further paroxysms of madness until our desti- 
nation should be reached. 

Having arrived at this conclusion, I quietly sat down to await the 
course of events. The train having slackened its speed, was now 
running along smoothly enough. My companion, who had now the 
appearance of being the most amiable, the most sane of men, had 
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re-settled himself in his corner, returned to his paper, and was deeply 


, engrossed in the news. 


I opened my book again, but not one word could I read, for my 
eyes, instead of remaining fixed upon the letterpress, wandered rest- 
lessly over the landscape ; then I took cursory glances at my com- 
panion’s face. I found myself counting the minutes as they dragged 
wearily along, looking despairingly at the stations as we shot rapidly 
through them, and praying devoutly that my destination might soon 
be reached. 

Had the train continued, as it then was, to go along smoothly and 
evenly, I doubt not but I should have reached my destination without 
further unpleasantness, for now that the rocking of the carriage had 
ceased, the mind of my companion seemed to be quite at rest. Un- 
fortunately, however, we shot rapidly round a curve, the carriage 
was violently shaken, my companion dropped his paper, I dropped 
my book, and we stared at each other. This time he said nothing. 


(To be continued.) 
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Annals of the Bath Stage. 
By WALTER CALVERT. 


PART III. 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY—1700-1750. 


place of amusement, not even a ball-room. The Duke of 
Beaufort, however, became the patron of the city, and was 
looked upon as the first Master of the Ceremonies, in collect- 
ingthecompany together in a temporary booth on the Bowl- 
ing Green, and on special occasions in the Town Hall. His 
Grace introduced a Captain Webster to preside over the assemblies ; 
but gaming became so much the rage among all ranks that it took 
the lead over every other species of amusement. Public attention 
was, no doubt, called to the city by the production of a 
play at Drury Lane in 1701, entitled, “The Bath; or, The Western 
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Lass,” written by D’Urfrey. The comedy itself was of no 
value. It justified Dryden's remark to a friend some years before, 
who had said, ‘‘Mr. D’Urfrey cannot write a worse piece.” “If you 
knew my friend Tom as I do, you would know that he’ll write many 
a worse piece.” The first scene of the play is said to be in the 
King’s Bath—that is, in a room adjoining tothe Bath. The Sergeant 
of the Bath complains to Col. Hairbrain. The Colonel replies, “ His 
bathing naked is very nauseous, ’tis true, but then he has guides for 
his example.” To explain this, John Wood, the elder, tells us that 
at that period there were “sergeants to preside over the bath, who 
bear the rank of gentlemen,” cloth-women, and bath guides, the 
rewards being honorary. The former attended and assisted the 
bathers; the latter supplying linen and accompanying them into 
the hot waters. 


BEAU NASH. 


According to the play-bills of Old Drury, we find in the season of 
1703, as Queen Anne was at Bath, 
the company of that theatre per- 
forming in the western city until 
October. Her Majesty’s sojourn 
naturally drew with it an influx of 
those persons who cannot exist 
without the excitement of the metro- 
polis, and it is from this point the 
celebrity of fashionable Bath takes 
its start. At this juncture, the 
afterwards celebrated Richard Nash 
first visited the city, and was ap- 
pointed successor to Captain Web- 
ster (who was killed in a duel in 

g iS ZA 1701) as M.C., an office for which he 

BEAU NASH. was admirably qualified by an 

From a painting by T. Hudson, 1740. elegant taste and uncommon vi- 
vacity.* 








* Douglas Jerrold, in his three-act comedy entitled “ Beau Nash” (produced at the 
Haymarket Theatre in 1834) graphically describes the old Beau’s character in the 
following dialogue, taken from the opening scene of the first act :— 

WILTON : Is King Nash really the magnifico that rumour trumpets him? 

DeRBy : He is in Bath the despot of the mode; the Nero of the realm of skirts ; 
the Tiberius of a silk stocking. 

Wit.: And what may be his kingship’s origin and history ? 

DEB. : "Tis said his father was a blower of glass; and they who best know Nash 
see in the son confirmation of the legend. "Tis certain our monarch started in life 
in a red coat ; changed it for a templar’s suit of black ; played and elbowed his way 
up the backstairs of fashion ; came to our city—championed the virtue of the wells 
against the malice of a physician; drove the doctor from his post; founded the 
pump-room and assembly-house ; mounted the throne of etiquette ; put on her crown 
of peacock-plumes ; and here he sits, Richard Nash, by the grace of impudence, 
King of Bath ! 

Wit. : And what is the creature’s character? 

DER. : "Tis made up of equal patches of black and white; a moral chess-board ; 
the moves once known, readily played upon. 
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THE FIRST BATH THEATRE. 

The heroes of the Sock and Buskin soon became a permanent body, 
and performed in a playhouse which was built in 1705 on the site 
now occupied by the Royal Mineral Water Hospital, at the corner of 
Parsonage Lane. It was erected by a Mr. George Trim at a cost of 
£1,300, which sum, Wood tells us, was subscribed by persons of the 
highest rank, who permitted their coats of arms to be engraven on 
the inside of the house as a public testimony of their liberality 
towards it. Mainwaring, in his “Annals of Bath,” tells us that this play- 
house (sic 1730) was “the property of Widow Poore, and under the 
management of Hornby, a comedian. But as gaming was the pre- 
vailing rage at the time, the theatre met with very indifferent 
encouragement, and the performers were hardly able to support 
themselves. Lady Hawley afterwards became the purchaser of the 
property, but that did not mend the condition of the actors. The 
theatre was under her ladyship’s ball-room, and the seats were 
placed one above the other, until they reached within four feet of 
the ceiling ; there was only one box, placed above the door, which 
held four persons, and the price of admittance was half-a-crown to 
every part of the house. Thirty pownds was the receipt of the 
fullest house, and her ladyship was entitled to a third share of the 
profits, and one-fourth for the use of the scenes and dresses. The 
standing expense was £2 10s. per night, which included music, 
attendants, bills, and tallow candles; the remainder was divided 
among twelve performers.” Under these circumstances it is not 
surprising that there is but little to record with regard to the plays 
presented on these boards, or the actors that represented the various 
characters in them. There are but few chronicles of the companies 
that visited Bath at this period. His Grace the Duke of Grafton’s 
servants were acting in a play entitled, “J.ove at a Venture,” in 
1706, at “the new Theatre, Bath,” and in the same year 
‘Steele’s friend, Dick Escourt, of Beefsteak Club fame, was perform- 
ing at this house. Every evening he entertained the audience 
with a variety of little catches and flights of humour that 
pleased all but his critics. When he impersonated his original 
character of Sergeant Kite in the “ Recruiting Officer” at the above 
theatre, 16th September, the news of the victory gained by the Duke 
of Savoy and Prince Eugene reached Bath the same day, so he added 
to his song in the second act :— 


“The noble Captain Prince Eugene 
Has beaten French, Orleans, and Marsin, 

And march’d up and relieved Turin 
Over the hills and far away.” 
It is recorded that several persons of quality were present on this 
occasion. It was at this theatre that Garrick’s first manager, Henry 
Giffard, made his first appearance in public in 1719, and here also 
that William Mynitt, according to Chetwood, “ was solicited to add a 
promising member to the company of Bath, where there is a regular 
theatre and an audience as difficult to be pleased as that in London, 
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being generally persons of the highest rank that frequent those 
diversions in the capital.” 

The city, however, did not rely solely on the drama and gaming 
for its amusement, as Addison describes in an entertaining contribu- 
tion to the Spectator (No. 179, Sept. 25th, 1711), a whistling match, 
which he, no doubt, witnessed when visiting his friend Tickell, in 
1708, during the latter’s residence in Bath. 


“BATH UNMASKED” AND OTHER PLAYS. 

In the spring season of 1725 the comedy of “ Bath Unmasked” 
was produced at the theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. It described 
Bath as made up of very unprincipled people, with a good lord to 
about a score of knaves and hussies. John Hippisley, who origi- 
nated the character of Sir Captious Whiffle, took a conspicuous part 
in the Bath drama in after years. This play was the first, and not 
lucky essay of miserable Gabriel Odingse!l, who, nine years later, in 
a fit of madness, hanged himself in hishouse at Westminster. 

The same year. Defoe visited Bath, and makes the following refer- 
ence to the theatre in his “ Tour Through Great Britain ” :—“ In the 
afternoon there is generally a play—though the decorations are mean, 
and the performance accordingly—but it answers, for the company (pre- 
sumably the audience) here make the play to say no more.” A few 
years later, however, saw a change. Under Nash’s influence the 
attractions of the city increased, and the drama, playing a secondary 
part to gambling, which took the foremost place in the amusement 
of Bath, soon began to bud. 

In the spring season of 1728 Gay produced his most successful 
Beggar’s Opera at the theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and it was 
received with greater applause than was ever known. This play, 
written in ridicule of the Italian Opera, was first offered to Cibber 
at Drury Lane, and rejected ; it being then carried to John Rich, had 
the effect, as was ludicrously said, of making Gay rich and Rich gay. 
Besides being acted in London sixty-three days without interrup- 
tion, and renewed the next season with equal applause, it spread to 
all the great towns of England, was played in many places to the 
thirtieth and fortieth time, and at Bath and Bristol fifty. Gay visited 
Bath in 1721]. 

At the time of its production in the former city, William Con- 
greve was sojourning there for the benefit of the waters. He was. 
much afflicted with gout, and in making a tour to Bath was unfor- 
tunately overturned in his chariot, by which it is supposed he sus- 
tained some inward bruise, which ultimately caused his death.§ 

THE SECOND BATH PLAYHOUSE. : 

The Act of Parliament inhibiting unlicensed playhouses was 
passed in the year 1737, and the Bath Theatre was closed and 








§ In 1713 Gay broughta comedy, called “ The Wife.of Bath,” upon the stage, but at 
received no applause. He printed it, however, and seventeen years after, having 
altered it, and, ashe thought, adapted it more to the public taste, he offered it again to 
the town ; but although he was flushed with the success of the Beggar’s Opera, had 
the mortification to see it again rejected.—Juhnson’s Lives of the Poets. 
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demolished and gave place to the Mineral Water Hospital, the build- 
ing of which was commenced in 1738. Dramatic representations 
were transferred to a large apartment, fitted up for the purpose, 
under the Lower Assembly Rooms on the Terrace Walk (where the 
Literary and Scientific Institution now stands), and were con- 
ducted by one Mr. Simpson. Here Beau Nash presided, and the 
eccentric Mrs. Charke, disguised as a man and known as Mr. Brown, 
acted, according to her biography,t for some time as prompter. 
Performances were also given in a theatre in Kingsmead Street, 
which, in the playbills of that time, was termed “' The New Theatre.” 
As a matter of fact, it was nothing more than a room about twenty- 
five feet wide and fifty feet long, with a gallery at the end, opposite 
the stage. It was probably built about the year 1723. Notwith- 
standing the stricture of the law, the former of these houses, 
patronised by the poet Pope, continued unmolested for ten years 
after that period, though it had not received the sanction of the 
legislature. 
QUIN’S RETIREMENT. 


About this time James Quin was the greatest actor on the London 
stage, and continued to be so until David Garrick burst upon the 
town. Then began the battle between the old school and the new 
which ultimately terminated in- the defeat of the former. 
But the old actor came well out of the fray, for in one year Rich 
paid him £1,000, the largest sum which had, until then, ever been 
given to any performer. The theatres at Bath could not have been 
in a very flourishing condition during the excitement in town, for 
we read of performances being held at the public inns in opposition 
to them. However, at the end of the year 1748 Quin took umbrage 
‘at Rich’s behaviour, and retired in a fit of spleen and resentment to 
Bath, in disgust at Garrick’s success, notwithstanding his being 
under engagements to that manager. Though Rich ought to have 
known that Quin never put up with any insult, and though he too 
late repented of what he had done, yet he thought by treating him 
with silent contempt, to make him submit to his own terms. On 
the other hand, Quin, whose generous heart began now to relent, 
having used his old acquaintance so cavalierly, resolved to. sacrifice 
his resentment to his friendship, and wrote early the next season, 
hoping for a recall, a laconic epistle to Rich in these words— 

“Tam at Bath.—QuIN.” 

Rich thought this by no means a sufficient apology for his 
behaviour, and returned an answer, in almost as laconic though not 
quite so civil a manner— 

“Stay there and be damned.—Ricu.” 

This reply was the cause of Quin quitting the stage, for as he and 
Garrick did not agree well together whilst they continued rival 
actors, he could not brook submitting to his competitor in dramatic 








¢ See “Queen of Trumps ” (with portrait), Tue THEATRE, July and August, 1880. 
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fame ; and as he now took a firm resolution of never engaging again 
with so insolent a blockhead, as he styled Rich for this answer, there 
was no theatrical door open for him, without he had turned opera 
singer. 

Having thus been vanquished after arriving at the summit of his 
profession, he prudently retired from the stage, and setiled at Bath,| 
remarking that he did not know a better place for an old cock to 


M® QUIN. 


roost in. Here, if he did not add to his reputation as an actor, he 
avoided diminishing it as such, and neversullied it asa man. Being 








|| Quin occasionally went to London to perform at special benefits. We find him 
playing the part of Othello at Covent Peet an Theatre in 1749 for the benefit of 
the unhappy sufferers by the fire in Cornhill, which happened on the 26th March, 
1748 ; but his last appearance as a regular actor was on the 20th of May, 1751, as 
Horatio in “ The Fair Penitent.” From his retirement to 1753 he annually went to 
town to 8 lay Sir John Falstaff, for the bonefit of his old friend and companion, Lacy 
Ryan. On the last oocasion the gentry and nobility of Bath gave him one hundred 
guineas, and desired him to send them down tickets to that amount. In the succeed- 
ing year ay te, Ryan again requested him to repeat the performance. The veteran 
actor, having lost two of his front teeth, was compelled to decline the task, and 
wrote the * follo comic ep istle upon the occasion :— ““My dear Friend,—There is 
- —- on pen 3 gl would sooner serve than Ryan ; but, by God, I will 
stle Falstaff for no man. I have willed you a thousand pounds, If you want 
pe you may have it at once and save my executors trouble—JAMES QUIN.” 
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ironically complimented by a nobleman upon his happy retreat, 
Quin replied, “Look ye, my lord, perhaps ‘tis a sinecure your 
lordship would not accept of, but I can assure you I gave up £1,400 
a year for it.” 

When he first settled in Bath he was charged exorbitantly for 
everything, and at the end of the week complained to Beau Nash, 
who had invited him thither as the cheapest place in England for « 
man of taste and a bon-vivant. Beau Nash replied, “They have 
acted by you on truly christian principles.” “How so?” said Quin. 
“Why,” resumed Nash, “you were a stranger, and they took you in.” 
“ Aye,” rejoined Quin, “but they have fleeced me instead of clothing 
me.” 

It is alleged that, as Nash grew old, Quin wrote a letter to a certain 
nobleman in which he expressed a wish to supplant the old Beau as 
M.C., a subject to which the author of Blaydon’s “Life of Quin” 
devotes a whole chapter. 










(To be continued.) 
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Our Play=Bor. 


“ART AND LOVE.” 
Comedy, in one act, by A. W. DUBOURG. 
First produced at the Avenue Theatre, Tuesday afternoon, June 24th, 1890. 
Harry .. .. .. .. Mr. SiIpNEyH. BasIne. Mr. Jackson.. .. .. Mr. ARTHUR STIRLING 
Lucy .. .. « «» Miss WALLIS. Servant... .. .. .. Mr. H.A.SAINTSBURY. ~ 


The exception almost proves the rule that once a woman has tasted 

. of the fruits or even the bitters of the stage, though circumstances 
may compel her to leave it, she always looks back upon her desertion 
of the mimic art with regret, and finds it difficult to settle down in 
the new life she has chosen ; even marriage makes no difference in 
this. This is the theme Mr. Dubourg has chosen in “ Art and Love,” 
which he calls “a sketch of artist life,” and for which he takes asa 
motto a line written by Pauline Viardot, Je suis femme, etjesuis artiste: 
Lucy appears much attached to her husband, a man in comfortable 
circumstances, her only unhappiness being that herformercalling as an 
actress is a tabooed subject with him and his family, and that she 
must not recognize any of her old friends who were kind to her when 
she was a struggling girl. Among these is Mr. Jackson, an old actor, 
who by his care and teaching made of her atalented artist. Meeting 
her by accident, the old man promptly upbraids her with her coldness 
and neglect ; she explains away her apparent ingratitude. A sudden 
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reverse of fortune comes to her husband, and she is able by the ex- 
ercise of her talent, not only to support him, but his parents, who 
had scarcely forgiven their son’s union with a “mummer.” Mr. 
Dubourg treated us to some of those high-flown sentiments and 
grandiloquent words which are more frequently heard on the stage 
than off, but Miss Wallis made them almost acceptable by the 
womanly charm she threw into them. Mr. Arthur Stirling was fitly 
a comedian of the old school, and Mr. Herberte-Basing did a good 
deal with a thankless part. Miss Wallis received an enthusiastic 
call. On the same afternoon was produced for the first time 


“ PUNCHINELLO.” 


A uew one act play, by Dr. DaBRs. 


Oliver Retherdon ., Mr. W.H. VERNON. Roly Reverie .. .. Mr. WEBSTER, 
Lord Reverie .. .. Mr. Basserr Rog, ime 4c ce (cs «(oe 6~Miss ROBING. 


In vigorous and smoothly flowing blank verse Dr. Dabbs has told a 
plaintive story. A fair girl,.a poor columbine, gives her heart to a 
young gallant of the court of Charles II, only to find that he meant 
to dishonour her. Nina is consumptive, and she sinks under the dis- 
covery, dying in the arms of Oliver Retherton, a clown, who has 
secretly loved and watched over her, and done his best to guard her 
from all temptation. Miss Robins played most sympathetically as 
Nina; she appeared so pure and trusting a woman, and gently faded 
away when her heart was broken. Mr. Vernon, too, was excellent in 
the character of a man of high degree, who has donned the motley to 
escape political persecution. Mr. Bissett Roe was earnest and spoke 
his lines admirably, and Mr. Webster’s serenade showed him possessed 
of much taste and feeling in singing. Dr. Dabbs’s play was thoroughly 
appreciated. 


“NANCY AND COMPANY.” 


Comedy, in four acts (base upon a German piece), by AUGUSTIN DALY. 
Revived at the Lyceum Theatre, Tuesday, June 24th, 1890. 


Mr Ebenezer Griffing Mr. James LEWIS. Jnitus .. .. we «- Mr. WILL SAMPSON. 
Kiefe O’Kiefe .. .. M-. JOHN Drew. Mes. Huldah Dangery — G. H. GILBERT. 
Capt. Paul Renseller, a idea QUMMR 2. ce ce oe iss EDITH CRANE. 

U.S.A. : } Mr. EUGENE O2U2ND. Daisy Griffing .. .. Miss ISABEL [RVING. 
Young Mr. Sikes ts 


Stockslow { Mr. FREDERICK BOND. 
Tippy Brasher .. .. Mr. BURR MACKINrOsd. 


Mr. Daly’s version of Julius Rosen’s “ Halbe Dichter ” was first 
seen in London at the Strand, July 7, 1886. It was then, as now, 
not considered one of the best pieces in this talented company’s 
répertoire. For all that, thanks to the way in which they play into 
each other’s hands, and the clever drawing of at least two of the 
characters, the skit, though thin, is very amusing. Ebenezer 
Griffing is an old gentlemar, who, though very partial to a pretty 
face (as exemplified by his accepting photographs of the “new girl ”* 
Betsy, the fascinating help in his household, brilliantly played by 
Miss Cheatham), poses as a strict moralist. He is watching over the 
doings of Kiefe O’Kiefe to see whether he is worthy to mate with 
Oriana. Judge of old Griffing’s confirmation of his own dogma that 
“no men reform” when O’Kiefe is carried off by Nancy Brasher to 
her hotel, where she has given herself out as Mrs. O’Kiefe. The 
fact is she has written a play, and O’Kiefe has collaborated with her, 
and she is seized with a desire to be present at its first perform ince. 
Naturally she should go under the protection of her good-natured 


tT -c0 cco of Mies Rerrr CRSATHAS. . 
Nancy Brasher .. .. Miss ADA REHAN. 
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husband Tippy (very naturally played by Mr. Burr Mackintosh), but 
she has told him nothing of her writing and insists that O’Kiefe shall 
keep the secret until after the opening representation, when, if a 
success, he may tell all. Complications of every sort arise, which 
are cleared away by the fortunate reception of the joint work. Miss 
Ada Rehan, who had been the life and soul throughout, when the 
announcement came gave us one of those exquisite touches that so 
mark her capabilities. The success assured, it flashes upon Nancy 
how badly she has behaved to her devoted, honest, and blundering 
husband, and the agony she must have caused his loving heart when 
he thought she had run away from him, and her burst of grief and 
self-condemnation was so heartfelt as to deeply touch her audience. 
Mr. James Lewis, Mr. John Drew, and Mrs. Gilbert were excellent in 
their original parts. Mr. Frelerick Bond was very amusing as the 
“dude” Stockslow, with an inane chuckle. Two new recruits (at 
least as far as their appearance in London is concerned) were Miss 
Edith Crane and Miss Isabel Irving, both very pretty and engaging 
actresses. ‘Nancy and Co.” had a fortnight’s run out of the short 
period the Daly Company is to be with us. 


“YOUR WIFE.” 
Farcical comely, in three acts, adaptel from the French by Justin HuNtTLY MCCARTHY, 
First produced at the St. James's Theatre, Thursday, June 26th, 1890. 


Jack Daryl .. .. .. Mr. A. BOURCHIER. Amy .. .. .. .. Miss EDITH CHESTER. 
Tom Verity... .. .. Mr. ERNEST LAWFORD. Lucy .. .. .«. .. Miss ANNIE IRISH 
Appleton Crabbe.. .. Mr. EVERILL. Josephine .. .. .. Miss A. DAIROLLES. 
Arminius Pappenberg Mr. H.D& LANGE. 

If not the actual play of “ Préte Moi tu Femme,” by Maurice Des- 
vallieres, the idea has been often used for production in English, 
sometimes for better sometimes for worse. Mr. Justin McCarthy 
was only able to accomplish the latter, for he exhausted himself in 
the first act, and gave us nothing fresh or particularly enlivening in 
the last two. We have only the old story of a scapegrace, Jack 
Daryl, who, in order that he may obtain the necessary supplies from 
a suspicious uncle, Appleton Crabbe, passes himself off, by letter, as 
a husband and father. Uncle Crabbe, unexpectedly returning from 
Africa with the reputation of an explorer (cheaply earned, by-the- 
way, for he is a bit of a humbug), insists on seeing Mrs. Daryl and 
her offspring. In his dilemma, Jack borrows Amy, the wife of his 
friend Tom Verity, who, rather simple and very good-natured, lends 
himself to the deception until his sluggish temperament is roused to 
jealousy by the attentions which, as every married man should do, 
Jack pays to Amy. Jack, being really but secretly engaged to Lucy, 
Crabbe’s daughter, the old gentleman is much scandalised by 
noticing that their heads are often a great deal too close together. 
Josephine, Mrs. Verity’s bonne, who has charge of the suppositious 
baby, finds in Arminius Pappenberg (Mr. H. de Lange) a former 
lover, who had deserted her, and who is also supposed to be a second 
Stanley, equally without foundation. These two did all that was 
possible to redeem the shortcomings of the play itself, and were 
very successful. Mr. Arthur Bourchier will improve, no doub*‘, but 
to my mind he did not shine in what may be called a “Wyndham” 
part. Miss Chester and Miss Irish were neither of them light 
enough. Mr. Everill was thoroughly amusing, and Mr. Ernest 
Lawford was not only droll, but humorous ; a little more experience, 
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and he will do great things in this line. “ Your Wife” was pre- 
ceded on the same evening by 


“OLD FRIENDS.” 
Play, in one act, by Lady VIOLET GREVILLE. 


Dick Fitzroy .. .. Mr. L. CAUTLEY. | Alice .. .. .. «. Miss ANNIE IRISH. 
Captain Mowbray, R.N. Mr. G. FARQUHAR. Dolly . Miss MARIE ILLINGTON. 


In one sense Lady Greville’s very pretty, but rather sad, play 
reminds one of “ Barbara” and other productions in which an elder 
sister sacrifices herself to secure the happiness of a younger. For 
ten long years Alice has waited for Dick Fitzroy. When he returns 
he sees in Dolly the reproduction of the picture of the love he has 
carried in his breast, whilst the original has from waiting and 
anxiety somewhat faded. She is the sweeter and the better woman, 
but with love’s blindness he does not see this, and so transfers his 
affections, and his suit is accepted by the madcap Dolly, and cer- 
tainly too easily by the peppery father (Captain Mowbray). All 
the characters were excellently played, and materially helped to 
secure the call awarded to the authoress. Mr. Arthur Bourchier, 
who commenced his managerial career with these two plays, has 
certainly engaged a good company, but the question arises whether 
he has utilised their talents to the best advantage in his first piece. 


“ CYRENE.” 


** Dramatic Fancy,” in three acts, by ALFRED C. CALMOUR. 
First produced at the Avenue Theatre, Friday afternoon, June 27th, 1890. 


Fantea .. .. .«. «. Mr. HENRY NEVILLE. WOMB ne ce ee oe Mr. PL J. Kimwan. 
Moretus.. .. .. .. Mr. ARTHUR STIRLING. yrene .. .. .. ~». MisS MARION TERRY. 
Brancho.. .. .. .«. Mr. EDMUND GURNEY. Ciprissa.. .. .. .. Miss LILIAN HINGSTON. 
Zembra.. .. .. .. Mr. JOHN CARTER. Nina .. .. .. «- Miss CLARA JECKS. 

Mr. F. HAMILTON 
Gustrell.. .. 2 « { KNIGHT. 


Mr, Calmour has certainly enhanced his reputation as a poet and 
a dramatist by his latest work. One could not but feel interested in 
the development of his story, or refrain from admiring the strength 
and beauty of most of his lines. The weakness of the whole lay 
principally in the characters of Zembra, Gustrell, and Nina, which 
had little or scarce any bearing on the play itself, and to make them 
of real consequence they require to be considerably strengthened. Due 
credit, however, must be given to Mr. Carter, the alchymist Zembra, 
who lauds the potentiality of the gold he worships and to the dis- 
covery of which he devotes his life, and to Gustrell his pupil (Mr. F. 
Hamilton Knight), who wearied of the fruitless search after wealth, 
turns his attention to the more congenial occupation of making love 
in a bright and airy way to the equally coquettish Nina (Miss Clara 
Jecks). Mr. Calmour, it was understood, wished to portray in 
“Cyrene” the conflict between the angels of good and evil that is 
ever raging in a man’s breast. His heroine has nursed back to moral 
and physical health the barbarian prince Fantea ; he has been stricken 
with blindness, but longs for a description of the woman he has 
learnt to love. She in a sportive mood, draws a picture of her de- 
signing foster sister Ciprissa. Moretus the physician restores to 
Fantea his sight, and the prince believing Ciprissa to be his love, 
weds her, coldly repulsing Cyrene. Learning of the wickedness of 
Ciprissa, who has taken Brancho for her paramour, Cyrene allows 
herself to be reported dead, and returns in the garb of her brother Sebas- 
tian to be near to comfort Fantea. Her gentleness wins bim back 
again to nobler thoughts, for he has almost relapsed into his former 
state of savagery. The anxiety and furious passion have, however, 
once more rendered him sightless. His troubles are not increased by 
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this, but lessened, for he will have Cyrene to guide him in the future, 
who reveals herseJf in her own character when Ciprissa is struck dead 
by Brancho, through revenge for a slight put upon him. The author 
was fortunate in securing Miss Marion Terry and Mr. Henry Neville, 
the one for her tender womanliness, the other for his impassioned 
and true delivery. Mr. Arthur Stirling, too, though alittle ponderous, 
understood the value of his lines. Mr. Edmund Gurney did good 
service as the vengeful gipsy, and that Mr. Kirwan should acquit 
himself well was only to be expected, esteemed as he is as an 
elocutionist. The surprise of the afternoon, however, was the ren- 
dering of the character of Ciprissa by Miss Lilian Hingston, a young 
and unknown actress, who took up the part at the very shortest notice 
(owing to Miss Vane’s illness), and who exhibited a power and 
subtlety that were greatly to be admired, and which promised great 
things in the future. The incidental music composed by Mr. Crook, 
and a dance arranged by Miss Sylvia Grey (the latter encored) were 
characteristic and graceful. “ Karl’s”” designs for the dresses were 
tastefully carried out by Messrs. Nathan. Mr. Neville announced 
in reply to repeated calls that Mr. Calmour was too nervous to appear. 


“PAPA’S HONEYMOON.” 


Comedy, in three acts, by SILVAIN MAYER and W. B. TARPEY. 
First produced at the Criterion Theatre, Saturday afternoon, June 28th, 1890. 


Benjamin Bush .. .. Mr. W. BLAKELEY. Arthur Hall.. .. .. Mr. GEORGE GIDDENS. 
Annetie.. .. .. .. Miss H. Forsyra. Joseph Sniffie -. Mr. J.T. GRanaM. 
Bee ce ee oe «+ Miss ANGELA CUDMORE. Walter Emuen .. .. Mr. L. HEWson. 
os ee oe e+ MissELLALINETERRISS. | Martin .. .. .. .. Mr.8. VALENTINE. 
Lucy .. .. .. .. Miss MAB&L HARDINGE. | Caroline... .. .. .. Miss E. VINING. 
Amelia Clutterbuck .. Miss M. A. Vicroa. 

We have, on more than one occassion, seen considerable fun ex- 
tracted from the predicament in which an elderly and uxorious widower 
is placed, when he marries again and keeps the secret of his second 
nuptials from his family. This is what happens to Mr. Benjamin 
Bush. He marries Annette, and she insists on the union being kept 
secret lest she should jeopardise a certain legacy that may come to 
her. She is therefore introduced by her husband as a governess and 
companion that he has engaged for his three daughters Ida, Agnes, 
and Lucy. They treat her in a very de-haut-en-bas fashion ; his 
deceased wife’s sister, Amelia Clutterbuck in an even more cavalier 
manner. Arthur Hale, a former lover of her’s, who fancies that he 
is still engaged to her, to keep her in good humour flirts with her, 
clandestinely, for he is afraid that she will betray their connection 
which would militate against his success: with Ida to whom he is now 
engaged. Miss Clutterbuck is much incensed at his attentions to 
Annette, but not so much as at the frequent meetings she comes 
across between her brother-in-law and the fascinating newcomer. 
Played briskly all this would have been very amusing and if done in 
one act; but spun out to‘three, it was only a repetition of the same in- 
cidents relieved occasionally by the humours of Mr. Joseph Sniffle (a 
character that was well played), who is a very simple and unsophis- 
ticated gentleman who has come into a little property and therefore 
thinks it incumbent on himself to find a wife at once. His desire is 
gratified at last by Lucy, who accepts him, Agnes pairing off with 
Walter Emden, and the opportune death of Annette’s guardian per- 
mitting her to announce her marriage. Mr. Blakeley can scarcely 
help being funny, and as on him fell the burden of the play, he caused 
considerable laughter. Miss Forsyth and the other young ladies in 
the cast had really little more to do than to look pretty; in this they 
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were bound to acquit themselves well, and so far as they could 
strengthen the characters they did so. Miss Victor played very drolly 
one of those gushing ladies of a certain age for which she is so often - 
cast. Mr. Valentine and Miss Vining did well as a pair of highly 
moral servants whose sensibilities are shocked at the goings on of 
their elderly master. The comedy may be original, but it has a sus- 
piciously French flavor, particularly in one incident which might 
easily have been left out. 


“VERA.” 
“ A Russian Story ” (told in four acts), by Mr. ELLIs Smiru. 
First produced at the Globe Theatre, Tuesday afternoon, July 1, 1890. 


Baron Alexis .. .. Mr. EDMUND GURNEY. Aloski ..... .. .. Mr. E. D. SHALLARD. 
Leon D'Arblay .... Mr. CEcIL M, YORK. Isadora .. Miss V. THORNYCROFT. 
Feodor Shapiroff .. Mr. ALFRED B. Cross. indeus Petrolsky -. Miss THERESE MAYER. 
General Vladimir .. Mr. RoypoN ERLYNNE. Narska .. . Miss Epira DIxey. 
Count Olgoff.. .. ... Mr. J. A. BENTHAM, Messenger from the} ’ Mr. F. LAKE. 

Capt. Burlmitz .. .. Mr. A. NEWARK. Palace ‘ 


Petrovitch .. .. .. Mr. F. SHELLEY. Vera de Saviloff.. .. MME. DE NAUCAZE. 
Orie oc ce Mr. L. SHELDON. 


The production of this play caused some little sensation, as it had 
been rumoured that it was the work of Mr. Oscar Wylde under a 
num-de-plume, though this proved to be but a rumour. Whoever 
the author may have been he could not be complimented, for a more 
crude, sketchy piece had not been seen for some time. Its greatest 
merit was its brevity, for it only played one and three quarter hours. 
The author shows us “ Russian life” under its most debased aspect. 
Vera we can infer to have been a favourite of the Czar, and though the 
mother of a grown up son is still an intriguante. She has deserted 
her son Feodor when he was a baby; he returns to Russia on his at- 
taining manhood to assert his claims to his estates. His papers ure 
stolen by Leon D’Arblay, who endeavonrs to pass himself off as the 
rightful Shapiroff. To further his ends he makes love to Vera, who 
accepts his pretended affection and is eventually horrified to find, as 
she imagines for a time, that she has permitted the addresses of her 
own son, an unpleasant feature in any play, and too much dwelt on 
in this. An intriguing minister of police, Baron Alexis, who to 
revenge a slight put upon him by Vera, tries to get everybody sent to 
Siberia, and some rather good love scenes between Isadora and Feodor 
(well played by the representatives) make up a disagreeable story. 
Madame de Naucaze should have chosen a better play for her re- 
appearance in London; the actress did more than justice to her 
character, a repulsive one in itself, and should be capable of great 
things, her handsome stage presence fitting her well for many parts. 


Mr. Edmund Gurney and Mr. Cecil M. York helped the play to some 
extent. 


“ FAZIO.” 
Tragedy, in five acts, by the Rev. HENRY HART MILMAN. 
Revived at the Strand Theatre, Tuesday afternoon, July 1, 1890. 


Duke of pren -» Mr. JULIAN Cross. i errr fee hm 
Gonsalvo .. .. Mr. T. BLACKLOCK. Theodore .. .. .. Mr. K.GRAN. 

Aurio .... .. .. Mr. HAROLD EDEN. es ef o Mr. F. JACQUES. 

Fazio .. .. .. .. Mr. LEWIs WALLER. +» «+ «+ Miss CLAIRK IVANOWA, 
Bartoldo .. .. .. Mr. JOHN CARTER. Aldabella 7. 2... Mrs. BENNETT. 
Philario .. .. .. Mr. A, COURTENAY. Clara .. .. .. ..- Miss HENRIETTA CROSS. 
Falsetto .. .. Mr, 0. BARNBTT. 


As it is some thirteen years since Miss Bateman revived Dean 
Milman’s interesting though sombre tragedy, it is well to 
give the full cast. On the occasion mentioned Mr. E. H. Brooke was 
the Fazio, Miss Pauncefort Aldabella, Mr. T. Mead Bartoldo, Mr. 
Beaumont Duke of Florence, and Mr. Pinero Gonsalvo. Without 
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obtaining the author’s permission, he having printed and published 
the work in 1815, “ Fazio ” was first produced at the Bath Theatre in 
January, 1818. Miss Somerville (Mrs. Bunn) was the heroine, and 
Conway Fazio. It was played at the Surrey Theatre, and on 
February 5 of the same year Miss O’Neil appeared in it as 
Bianca at Covent Garden to Charles Kemble’s Fazio and Mrs. 
Faucit’s Aldabella. Miss Charlotte Cushman made her first appear- 
ance in England as Bianca in 1845. The tragedy was revived at 
Sadler’s Wells in 1847, with Laura Addison as Bianca,‘and in 1853 
with Miss Glynn, and Marston as Fazio. Madame Ristori, one of the 
most famous representatives of the hapless wife, appeared at the 
Lyceum in 1857. With Miss Wallis Bianca is a very favourite character, 
and Miss Anderson also included it in her provincial répertoire. It 
is a part that requires very considerable power. Bianca is neglected 
by her husband for the proud and vicious Aldabella; to drag him 
from the arms of her rival, Bianca gives him up to justice as the 
murderer of Bartoldo. Too late she discovers that she has compassed 
his death, and in an agony of love and remorse dies. It is seldom 
that an actress with the comparatively little experience possessed by 
Miss Claire Ivanowa has come so triumphantly through such an 
ordeal as this young lady did. Her London débiit promises well, 
but though her performance was undoubtedly a great one under 
the circumstances, she has much to learn in the control of her 
voice, in graduating the expression of her emotions, and also to convey 
a reality into her assumed feelings. I shall look forward to her next 
appearance with great interest, for with the abilities she possesses, 
and great nataral advantages Miss Ivanowa should prove a valuable 
recruit to the stage. Mrs. Bennett was not the Aldabella that the 
author intended ;she was cold in her passion for Fazio, and un- 
dignified for her high position, Mr. Lewis Waller will be quoted in the 
future as one of the best young actors of his time for his earnest and 
correct delivery. Mr. Julian Cross was dignified as the Duke, and 
Mr. John Carter good as Bartoldo. Miss Henrietta Cross pleased as 
Clara. 


“TLLUSION.” 


Original play, in three acts, by PIERRE LE CLERC 
First produced at the Strand Theatre, ‘Thursday afternoon, J wy 3rd, 1890. 


The EarlofBramber Mr. L. D’ORSAY. = on -» Mr. F. GROVE. 
Hon. Fred Slawson .. Mr. FULLER MELLISH. .«. Mr, C. RAMSEY. 
= de —_ ee boat ig WATSON. — -. Master BROOKE. 

r. Eyres son r. G. Foss. Madame Blanche Fan- - 
Mr. Lullworth .. .. Mr. W. H. VERNON. euso—“ La Faneuse ” -} Miss ROsK LECLERCQ. 
John Revellin .. .. Mr. LEWIS WALLER. Matilda.. .. .. .. Miss Louise GouRLAY. 
Joseph Revellin.. .. Mr. H. ARNCLIFFE, Una Revellin . Miss MARION LEA. 


There was so much to interest one in Mr. Le Clercq’s first play, 
“A Love Story,” that it was generally hoped that this, his later 
production, would exceed the former in beauty and power. We 
were doomed to disappointment, for “Illusion” is infinitely more 
artificial, and has only real strength in its last act. We have that 
frequent weakness of concealment, whereby a man wrecks his own 
life and that of his wife for no adequate motive. We have a 
husband, after an absence of only seven days, not being recognised 
by his wife, and we go over and over the same ground of a woman 
first believing and then distrusting her husband, though she vows 
she will not credit anything to his disparagement. Una has eloped 
with John Revellin to escape a marriage with Mr. Eyres Higginson, 
a rich and elderly suitor, that her father, Mr. Lullworth, a selfish, 
brutal scamp, wishes to force upon her. Finding that she has foiled 
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his designs, and is married, Lullworth revenges himself by plainly 
telling his daughter that all the time her husband is pretending 
such devotion to her, he is still enthralled by a notorious courtesan, 
“La Faneuse,” with the result that he separates the Revellins. John 
has to sail for America, but induces his brother Joseph to take his 
place. A collision occurs, and John is supposed to have been 
drowned. He remains in hiding for a week, and then visits his 
wife in the character of Joseph, and she actually does not recognise 
him, though. he assumes no disguise whatever! Presently he 
reveals himself, and she believes his protestations of innocence, and 
promises to be patient until he can explain. Her father, however, 
is anxious to induce her to obtain a divorce, and presently informs 
her that John Revellin is actually at the house of her fancied rival. 
Una follows him there, and in the grounds she poses as one of the 
statutes, and then overhears the interview between her husband and 
La Faneuse. From it she learns that La Faneuse is the wife of 
Lullworth, and her own mother, who when she left her home 
deserted her child; that Revellin has been trying to reform her, 
and persuade her to leave the life of infamy she has been leading. 
La Faneuse has always retained a love for the memory of Una—has 
constantly kept herself informed of her doings, and when she hears 
that she is to be married to Revellin, puts herself in communication 
with him. In a really exquisite scene she confesses the horrors of 
her past misspent existence, and vows to amend it. She parts with 
all her wealth, and determines to enter a religious house, and live a 
life of expiation. In this scene Miss Rose Leclercq completely 
held the house by her pathetic rendering of the shame and remorse 
of the repentant woman, and gave a most perfect touch of nature in 
lowering the veil before she ventured to kiss the pure lips of her 
child, lest her own sullied ones should bring contamination by their 
actual touch. Miss Marion Lea was spasmodic and hysterical ; allow- 
ances, however, must be made for her nervousness, for she gave the 
matinée, and the character was a difficult one, but it was only 
occasionally we had a glimpse of that of which the young actress is 
capable. Mr. Lewis Waller did his best with a very thankless part, 
and redeemed much that was weak in it. Mr. W. H. Vernon was to 
the life an unprincipled selfish creature, whose only object in existence 
is his own pleasure and gratification. Mr. Ivan Watson was excel- 
lent as a fire-eating madly-jealous Frenchman. Miss Louise Gourlay 
very clever as a waiting-maid ; Mr. C. Ramsay amusing asa cockney 
serving lad; and Mr. Lawrence D’Orsay well represented an old 
roué. The other parts were capably filled. The dialogue was often 
very good, and the moments of interest induced the audience to call 


for the author, but he did not appear. The play was excellently 
staged. 


“THE SOLICITOR.” 


Original farce, in three acts, by J, H. DARNLEY. 
First produced in London at Toole’s Theatre, Thursday, July 3, 1890. 

Gilbert Brandon.. .. Mr. JOHN TRESAHAR, Peter Flagan (alias _ 2 
Colonel Sterndale .. Mr. F. KAYE. oi por etey Fitzgerald) 9 a aig 

Mr.GRAHAM WENT- Mr 6c ee. «s °° r. FRE ‘ON. 
Captain Midhurst. WORTH. Mre. Brandon .. .. Miss SUSI& VAUGHAN. 
Lieutenant Arlington Mr. A. B. FRANCIS. Mrs. Sterndale .. .. a _— RUTLAND. 

Mr, LAWRENCE ss BLANCHE 
Private Manners.. .. D’ORSAY. Mrs, Midhurst .. .. WOLSELEY. 
Hobson., .. .. .. Mr. HENRY W. BRAME. Mary Kingston .. .. Miss CLARA ELLISON. 

Bella .. .. .. .. Miss DELIA CARLYLE 


Improbable beyond the dream of possibility, but intensely amusing, 
is this piece—one that sets you laughing from start to finish, and strange 
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to say, that hasathird act whichis very nearly as strong and funny as its 
two preceding ones. Mr. Darnley is consistent ; he scarcely attempts 
the development of any plot. He sets certain characters before you, 
gets them into all sorts of ridiculous situations, and lets you laugh at 
them, and keeps you laughing so persistently that you do not stop to 
consider that such things could scarcely happen, and all the fun is 
harmless. The Solicitor, Gilbert Brandon, evidently mixes in the 
best society, and so he dines with a crack regiment. After mess he 
accepts a bet that he will not drive a hansom; he mounts the cab, 
and is hailed by a lady—his own wife. He drives her to her destina- 
tion, and has the satisfaction of seeing her kissed there by a soldier. 
His next fare is a pair of burglars, who make him take them with 
their “swag” to Shepherd’s Bush. There he leaves the cab, which 
he has driven off without the owner’s knowledge, to take care of 
itself. He is engaged by Mary Kingston, the daughter of the real 
cabman, to defend her father, who has been arrested on a charge of 
being in complicity with the burglars. She is lodging at the house 
to which he drove ,his wife, and there he witnesses an interview 
between his wife and the soldier again, and also with Peter Flagan, a 
swell mobsman, with whom Mrs. Brandon is endeavouring to negotiate 
for the recovery of her diamonds, stolen from her when she was on 
her way to pawn them and raise money to pay her milliner’s bills, &c. 
Colonel Sterndale and Captain Midhurst, the onean old and the other 
a younger Lothario, have been smitten by Mary Kingston’s good 
looks, and both come to the house on the excuse of helping her in her 
trouble, and are followed and discovered by their wives. And so the 
cleverly contrived whimsicalities go on, brought to a climax in the 
third act, when everybody determines to get divorced, the only com- 
fortable ones being Private Manners, who turns out to be Mrs. 
Brandon’s brother, and who carries off pretty Mary Kingston, and 
Lieutenant Arlington, a cheery young sub, who laughsatthem all round, 
commanding officer included. The piece was excellently cast. Mr. 
Tresahar entered completely into the spirit of his part, and gave a 
very clever rendering of the unhappy lawyer, driven almost crazy by 
the result of his foolish escapade, the discovery of which would ruin 
him ; and also by his suspicions of his better half’s conduct. Miss 
Susie Vaughan, too, is a thorough comedy actress, and considerably 
helped the play. Mr. F. Kaye was drolJ, but I should have 
thought more of him had he been a little less like Gregory Bell 
in the “ Bungalow.” Mr. Henry Bedford’s sketch of Peter Flagan, the 
burglar, alias Percy Fitzgerald, was original and highly diverting, so 
naturally wasit played. Miss Clara Ellison was bright and unaffected, 
and Messrs. Graham Wentworth and Francis (the latter more par- 
ticularly) smart in their respective characters. Mr. Darnley has 
scored another success, and Miss Violet Melnotte has opened her 
campaign here most auspiciously. Mr. Fred. W. Broughton’s 
comedietta “The Bailiff ’ was played as a first piece, and went un- 
commonly well, thanks to Mr. Henry Bedford’s very genial yet racy 
acting as Benjamin Grattan. 
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GROUP FROM “ JUDAH.” 


Miss OLGA BRANDON & MR. WILLARD. 


“TI love you! I love you!” 
—JUDAH, Act Il. 


E@.ineTon & Co., PusisHers, 
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“SOWING AND REAPING.” 


Comedy, in two acts, by C. VERNON. 
First placed in the evening bill at the Criterion, Saturday, July 5, 1890. 


Harry Grahame .. .. Mr. C. WYNDHAM. eee OF ee A 
Joseph Shenston .. .. Mr.GEo. GIDDENS. Mrs. Sampson Paley.. Miss. E. Lzysuon. 
Mr. Sampson Paley .. Mr. W. BLAKELEY. Mrs. Charity Smith .. Miss M. A. Vicror. 
Dick Hobbs .. .. .. Mr.8S. VALENTINE. Mrs. Watkins .. .. Miss Emity VINING, 
Robert.. +. of « Mr.C. EDMONDs. Julia .. .. .. ». Miss MARY MOORE. 


Although “ Sowing and Reaping ” was first produced on June 5 at 
a matinée, and has since been played tor another charity, the presence 
of the critic was not invited on either occasion, and we must therefore 
look on July 5 as its first public performance. We must take the 
author’s announcement that it is a “new” comedy (it was called 
a “proverb” on its initial production), though something very like it 
was seen at the Lyceum a good many years ago, otherwise I should 
say that its main interest had been suggested by the “ Profligate” and 
“A Pair of Spectacles,” which rolled together and treated in a lighter 
vein, have resulted in, for the most part, pure comedy with a good dash 
of farce in the second act. Harry Grahame has devoted his life to 
amorous intrigue; he is at the opening laying siege to Mrs. Sampson 
Paley, the virtuous wife of a kind-hearted trusting husband, whose 
motto in life is “love and confidence.” Joseph Shenston, who is in 
love with Julia, is made Grahame’s innocent tool. He believes that 
his friend is no more than a braggart, but is at heart really a sound 
right-thinking fellow, and when Grahame, to’throw him off the scent, 
declares that he is in love with Julia, Shenston takes him at his word, 
unselfishly gives Julia up and brings about a public declaration and 
Grahame’s acceptance. True love revenges itself on Grahame in the 
second act. He has become devoted to his wife, but is devoured by 
the pangs of jealousy. From his own former experiences he con- 
stantly dreads that Julia is unfaithful to him. He conjures up love 
messages in a bouquet and Dellet-doux concealed in the present of a 
brace of birds; suspects his old friend Shenston, and brings matters 
to a climax by feeling persuaded that a signal given by a humble 
follower to his own cook is for a rendezvous between his wife and an 
admirer. As he constantly says “I understand all that; I’ve done it 
myself.” Finding himself altogether in the wrong and that he is 
blessed with one of the purest and loveliest wives possible, let us 
hope that he learns and teaches a lesson to all reformed rakes and 
suspicious husbands. Mr. Charles Wyndham has just that light and 
airy touch that carries off the baseness of an intriguer and makes his 
conduct amusing, and in the later portion his belief that he was being 
deceived was so really and earnestly conveyed as to constitute 
thoroughly good acting, at the same time being highly relished by the 
audience who are in the secret of his mistake. On Mr. Wyndham 
falls the burden of the play. Mr. Geo. Giddens acts capitally as the 
simple hearted genuine bookworm. Mr. Blakeley is droll as usual, 
but is not quite cut out for the cheery middle-aged husband whose 
honest, truthful nature would disarm any attacks upon his household 
honour. Mr. Valentine was comic as the servant’s sweetheart, who is 
looked upon by Grahame as love’s messenger. Miss Victor is a 
kindly creature with a woman’s love for the last word, and Miss 
Mary Moore as the new made and suspected wife, and Miss Leyshon 
as the elder wife who has to guard herself against the rake’s advances, 
were both pleasing. The play was a success and would be a greater 
one if the second act were curtailed. ‘Delicate Ground,” with Mr. 
Wyndham as Citizen Sangfroid, Mr. George Giddens as Alphonse de 
Grandier, and Miss Mary Moore as Pauline, was given on the same 
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evening in a thoroughly capable manner, and Miss F. Frances played 


brightly as Rose Petal in Arthur Mathison’s farce “The Wall of 
China.” 


“SWEET NANCY.” 


Comedy in three acts, founded by ROBERT BUCHANAN, by express arrangement with the novelist and 
her publishers, on Miss RHODA BRouGHTON’s famous story “ Nancy.” 


First performed at the Lyric Theatre, Saturday, July 12, 1890. 


Sir Roger Tempest .. .. Mr.HENRYNEVILLE. =< talent 
Frank Musgrave .. .. Mr. BUCKLAW. aged Mr. 0. M. HALLARD. 


17) . 
Mr. Grey Mr. ERNEST HEN- James Grey (called the Master WALTER 
Mrs. G igi Mina ee ~ eae aged 14) HIGHLAND, 
 _.. ee Cae eee iss ETHEL HOPE. eresa Grey (called Tow- 

Barbara Grey (aged 25) .. Miss HARRIETT JAY. mS? aged12) . ~ aes ae 

r. HENRY V. rs. Huntley .. .. .. Miss FRANCES Ivor. 
Algernon Grey (aged 20) | “ Hswonp. Pendleton .. .- .. .. Mr. SMITHSON. 
Nancy Grey (aged 19) .. Miss ANNIE HUGHES. Footman .. .. .. .. Mr.A.R. BENNETT. 


Not having read Miss Broughton’s novel, I cannot say how much 
Mr. Buchanan is indebted to her book, nor how far he has varied the 
incidents, but can only treat on his work as a comedy, and am sorry 
to have to say that he has just missed writing a very good one. His 
first act was delightful in its freshness; the second was interesting 
but wanted cutting down; the third became tiresome, for we all 
knew what was coming, but were kept going round and round the 
catastrophe and explanation without advancing on our way. At least 
a third of the last act could be spared ; the play could then be made 
to wind up crisply. The events come about quite naturally, and the 
conduct of all the characters is explicable but that of our heroine, 
Nancy, who sits mumchance under a dreadful accusation, and allows 
herself to be thought guilty by a husband to whom she is really 
attached, merely from an overstrained sense of honour towards her 
sister. And the plague of it is that were she to explain at once, her 
sister would suffer in no one’s estimation, for it is only that she has 
perhaps too readily given her heart to a contemptible scoundrel. 
Nancy, as will be seen by the programme, is one of a large family, 
of all of whom she is very fond, except, perhaps, of her father, who isa 
tyrannous old humbug. He has made up his mind that one of his 
daughters shall marry his rich middle-aged friend, Sir Roger 
Tempest, a noble fellow, whose thoughts turn to Nancy. In a 
charming scene he proposes and is accepted, for the girl likes him 
and thinks of the benefits she will be able to confer on her brothers 
and sisters. ‘Three months after, we find her married, very happy, 
for she has everything she can desire and has become really attached 
to Sir Roger—the only cloud on their domestic bliss is her husband’s 
familiarity with Mrs. Huntley, “a grass widow.” They call each 
other by their Christian names, and are certainly on the best of 
terms; but this is explained by the fact that she is the wife of one 
of Sir Roger’s oldest friends and brother officers, who has entrusted 
her to his comrade whilst he is abroad. Sir Roger is ordered on 
foreign service, and has to leave to take upacommand. Nancy feels 
the separation deeply, and is delighted when, after a year’s absence, 
a telegram arrives announcing Sir Roger’s immediate return. Frank 
Musgrave has been constantly about the house on the assumable 
pretext that he is attached to Barbara. This is, however, only a 
cloak to hide his designs on Nancy, for whom he feels a mad passion. 
When he learns of Sir Roger’s approaching coming, Musgrave 
declares his love for Nancy. She at first takes his words as con- 
veying a proposal for Barbara, but when she understands them as 
addressed to herself, she bursts into a fit of hysterical weeping, for 
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she knows how her sister loves him, and as he is leaning over her 
still pleading his cause, they are discovered by Mrs. Huntley and 
Algernon, who is over head and ears in love with the heartless 
coquette who has led him into even more than a flirtation. Sir 
Roger returns and almost immediately hears from Mrs. Huntley, who 
hates Nancy, the very worst account of her conduct during his 
absence. He will scarcely believe evil of the woman he loves, but 
naturally asks for an explanation. This Nancy will not give, but 
retaliates on Mrs. Huntley’s character for her open encouragement of 
Algernon, and insists on being brought face to face with her. Mrs. 
Huntley justifies her statements and there seems but little hope of a 
reconciliation, when Barbara, who becomes aware of the sufferings 
Nancy is undergoing for her sake, fetches Musgrave, who actually 
before Sir Roger and Barbara admits his base conduct and acquits 
Nancy of ever having looked on him otherwise than as her husband’s 
friend, and acknowledges how badly he has treated Barbara. And 
so the curtain falls on the reconciliation. Mr. Henry Neville repre- 
sented completely the noble loving nature of a man who cannot but 
see the danger of having married a girl so much his junior, but who 
is dgtermined to win her entire love by his devotion. Miss Annie 
Hughes surprised every one by the strength she displayed. She was 
known to possess great pathos, but to mingle with it the brightness 
of a thoroughly ingenuous girl, full of life and spirits, and later to 
exhibit the woman’s nature so truthfully, was a great triumph for a 
young actress, who really carries the play almost entirely on her 
shoulders. Miss Harriett Jay was a very sweet brave girl as Barbara; 
but I am inclined to think that the love of the sisters would have 
been sufficiently apparent without quite so much embracing and 
twining of arms about each other. Mr. Buckland did well in a very 
repulsive part; and Mr. Henry V. Esmond deserves the greatest 
praise for his acting of a youth, just at that age when he fancies he 
thoroughly understands the world and is made a victim to “calf 
love.” Mr. Ernest Hendrie was quaint and amusing. Miss Frances 
Ivor was a little too supercilious in her manner. Miss Blanche 
Ferrar was delightful as the tomboy, Tow-Tow. On the fall of the 
curtain, there were some expressions of disapproval of the piece, but all 
in the “ cast” were enthusiastically called at the end of each act. “An 
Old Maid’s Wooing,” which preceded, is by Arnold Goldsworthy and 
E. B. Norman, and is a pretty idea, but one that has been used several 
times before. Hester Grayson (Miss Ethel Hope) is placidly drifting 
into becoming “an old maid,” when the even current of her life is 
disturbed by proposals from the rich squire, Henry Higgins (Mr. E. 
Hendrie), and the poor clergyman, the Rev. Jas. Braithwaite (Mr. 
E. B. Norman)—the latter offering himself and being accepted, when 
he learns that his lady-love has dismissed his wealthy rival. A 
lighter vein of comedy is introduced into the more poetic vein in the 
loves of Naomi Wild (a little serving maid, remarkably well played 
by Miss Blanche Ferrar) and George Gammon, a young poacher, 
effectively rendered by Mr. Henry Bayntun. Mr. Hendrie threw 
much kindly feeling into the part of the disappointed squire. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S comedy, in five acts. 
Performed by AUGUSTIN DALY’s COMPANY OF COMEDIANS, at the Lyceum Theatre, Tuesday evening, 
July 15, 1890. 


The — tg in ) Mr. CHARLES WHEAT- Denis .. .. .. .. Mr. R. NISBETT. 
Banish covey ON. Touchstone -. «» Mr. JAMES LEWIS. 
Frederick, c his brother Corin .. .. .. .. Mr.CHARLES LECLERCQ. 
and Usurper of his; Mr. Bonn. Silvius.. .. .. .. Mr. FREDERICK BOND. 
— we William .. . Mr. EDWARD WILKS. 
Amiens.. .. .. .. Mr. MACAULEY. Two Pages of the { Miss FLORENCE CONRON. 
Jacques oe eo « Mr. GEORGE CLARKE. Duke, who sing .. / Miss LOUISE SMITH. 
AlLord.. ..: .. .. Mr. HOBART. A person representing i 
Le Beau .. .. .. Mr. SIpNEY HERBERT. Hymen .. . . Miss KITTY CHEATHAM. 
Charles... .. .. .. Mr. BOSWORTH. OUR os. as. oe Miss ADELAIDE PRINCE. 
Oliver .. .. .. .. Mr. EUGENE ORMOND. Phoebe... .. .. .. Miss EDITH CRANE. 
Jacques .. .. .. Mr. W. SAMPSON. Audrey... .. .. .. Miss ISABEL IRVING, 
Orlando .. .. .. Mr. JOHN Dikw. Rosalind .. .. .. Miss ADA REHAN, 
PS eee Mr, CHARLES FISHER. 


The very ‘effective representation given by the above talented com- 
pang of “The Taming of the Shrew,” and Miss Ada Rehan’s striking 
impersonation of Katherine, could but arouse the greatest interest as 
to the manner in which this favoured actress would acquit herself as 
Rosalind in “As You Like It.” Miss Rehan simply took the house 
by storm. There was a royal dignity in the opening scenes, to be 
followed by a poetic, scholarly, and most womanly assumption in the 
forest scenes. It was, perhaps, exuberant in the flow of high spirits, 
but then the exuberance was so graceful, so eminently feminine, that 
if Miss Rehan was not always the Rosalind we had pictured to our- 
selves that Shakespeare drew, we forgave the actress’s novel concep- 
tion of the character in our delight at the confidence and boldness 
with which it was carried out. Miss Rehan looked admirable in her 
drab-coloured male attire, with a ruby-coloured cloak and her brown 
hose. Her Rosalind will never be forgotten by those who witnessed 
it, and they will always remember with pleasure the exquisite 
delivery of Shakespeare’s lines. Mr. John Drew was a gallant 
Orlando, but entered, perhaps, a little too gaily and lightly into the 
wayward humour of Ganymede to woo him. The Celia of Miss 
Adelaide Prince was very-charming, but Miss Isabel Irving was a 
commonplace Audrey. Mr. Charles Wheatleigh most worthily repre- 
sented the banished Duke ; and had Mr. George Clarke not taken his 
speeches quite so slowly his Jacques would have been admirable. 
Mr. James Lewis, though quaint, was not the Touchstone of Shakes- 
peare. In Mr. Bosworth, as Charles, the wrestler, we had one who 
not only looked and acted the character well, but who could speak 
the lines set down for him—an essential that is too often lost sight 
of in casting the play. The only other unsatisfactory performances 
were those of Mr. Charles Fisher as Adam, who was indistinct in his 
utterance, and too feeble to fulfil the requirement of the text 
“Though I look old, yet am I strong and lusty ;” and the Corin of 
Mr. Charles Leclercq, of whom we expected better things. Though 
admissible, the speaking the name of Rosalind throughout with the 
final syllable long, as in “ wynd,” rather jarred upon the ear, as did 
an occasional American intonation. Mr. Daly has given us a very 
pure version of the play (restoring to the first Lord his rightful 
lines). He has also retained the charming song sung by the two 
pages, “ In the Spring-time,” as charmingly rendered ; and we have 
also the masque of Hymen, as done lately (but infinitely better in 
this case) at the St. James’s. Mr. Macauley sang delightfully as 
Amiens, and was supported by a thoroughly efficient chorus. The 
orchestra, too, embellished the whole by its valuable aid. Of the 
scenery and general arrangement it is impossible to speak too highly, 
and Mr. Augustin Daly had his reward in the enthusiastic receptior 
accorded him when he came before the curtain. 


bd 


CECIL- HOWARD. 
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Our Musical=Bor. 


——_—. 


Musical Silhouettes. 
No. 4.:—THE EMINENT PIANIST. 


fF HERE are two things that the Eminent Pianist, to be 
counted as anything at all, should not fail to cultivate. 
They are eccentricity and his hair. The more extravagant 
he is in both of these respects the more popularity and 
admiration will he command. Why the former should 
stand him in good stead, those who know anything of the 
world will at once realise ; as for the second, it is beyond 
the power of any ordinary human to explain. 

To succeed in society, the Eminent Pianist should first of all lay 
in his stock in trade. This ought to consist of some affectation, a 
certain amount of apparent nervous sensibility, a large quantity of 
impertinence (only to be used when absolutely necessary), and a 
clean-shaven physiognomy, combined with a delicate constitution, as 
exemplified by a couple of white effeminate hands, with very long 
fingers, and an unquenchable conceit; this will enable him to start 
anywhere and anyhow as an Eminent Pianist. 

If he can proclaim himself a pupil of So-and-So, it will be of 
enormous advantage to him. His hearers will then be able to trace 
the influence of the maestro on his style and technique, which will 
give them satisfaction in their own eyes and him importance. It 
will not be necessary to state publicly when and where the lessons 
from the maestro were administered, of how many they consisted, 
nor allude to their most immediate result. The result that is of the 
greatest concern to the Eminent Pianist is that they will probably, 
aided by other adjuncts, give him the entrée to musical society, and 
bring down upon him the envy, hatred, malice and uncharitableness 
of all other Eminent Pianists. 

Having built his reputation, the Eminent Pianist will take unto 
himself pupils, and settling down in a London suburb, marry and be 
forgotten. Or else, which is more probable, he will, by the aid 
of some enterprising entrepreneur, appear before the public, and 
cover himself with glory and distinction by giving a pianoforte 
recital. If he chooses this, he takes care to come out with a sudden 
blare of paragraphic trumpets, and to come out, moreover, with a secret 
romance tacked on to his name—a love story, or a tragic one, which- 
ever best suits his complexion and his features. He is, of course, the 
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idol of the hour, ladies adore him, vie with each other in luring him 
to their social “‘at-homes,” and profess an admiration for his personal 
beauty much more sincere than their delight in his performance. 

Thus he will attain eminence ; and having made himself a name 
and a reputation, he will take the earliest opportunity of going, with 
both, to America to earn that which he, being a sensible man, much 
prefers—dollars. 

Those who have enjoyed the favour of society and are fully aware 
of the value to be attached to it, look on, and haply are amused at 
the Eminent Pianist’s success. Time was when they, too, were 
eminent; but it was long ago. They now are married, or grey, or 
old, or staid, or wise. This one is a perfect player, but seldom is 
heard in public; that one is too much occupied with teaching. A 
new social epoch has arisen and demands new hypocrisies to charm 
it, even as a new disease calls for new remedies. 

In due course, the Eminent Pianist comes home with dollars and 
experience, of both of which he makes good use. But time has 
flown ; 4 new Eminent Pianist, unheard of last year, is on his music- 
stool, performing his feats, and playing his sonatas and symphonies. 
For him, alack, there are deaf ears and scant welcome. There is 
nothing for him to do but join the band of onlookers, which, sooner 
or later he does, and probably, in course of time, turns amateur 
musical critic. - 

His criticisms are always bitter, but they are bitterest when a new- 
comer essays to tread in the path he once trod ; and in which he has 
left no footprints, however faint, to remind the world he, too, was 
once an Eminent Pianist. 

SE MIBREVE. 


The last Philharmonic Society’s concert took place on June 28, when 
Mr. F. H. Cowen received an enthusiastic farewell for the season, which has 
proved, according to report, a most satisfactorily successful one. Supposing 
the Society were to set, next season, one night apart for the performance of 


works of English composers only. As an experiment, it is worth thinking of, 
Mr. Cowen. 


Mr. Bond Andrews’ benefit concert took place on June 25, at 18, Peny- 
wern Road, Earl’s Court, by the kind permission of Mrs. M. B. Lucas. 


Mr. Isidore De Lara gave a concert at Princes Hall on July 3; but as I 
did not happen to he present, I don’t know anything about it. I understand 
that Mr. De Lara is now going in for something higher than ballad-writing and 
ballad-singing. Whatever this gains him, I am afraid it will lose him many of 
his devoted lady adherents, to whose rapturous delight he has so long con- 
tributed. Yet, stay! Can it be that he intends to become missionary, and 
work for their conversion also, to Art? 


As yet the concert “tide” shows only a slight sign of ebbing ; but by the 
time this is in print. it will have fairly turned, and there will be plenty wno will 
say “for this relief, much thanks.” The last Richter on July 14, Madame 


Patti’s farewell (for the season) on July 16, in a measure set the word finie to 
the long chapter. 


Next year let the R.I.0. be rechristened the Royal Polyglot Opera, by all 
means. It seems quite reasonable, when one hears almost as much of French 
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Opera as of Italian. Certes, whether Italian Opera be dead or not, it is no 
longer a craze ; its worshippers are beginning to allow a certain modicum of 
merit in works that have not “borne the battle and the breeze” of a generation 
or two. 


Of recent years there certainly has been a revival of interest in English 
Opera, to which the “ Carl Rosa” have contributed considerable weight. At the 
same time, it cannot be ignored that much has also been done by numerous 
lesser companies, who, by touring the provinces, familiarise the public with 
much that once was held to be caviare to the general indeed. Of these, may at 
once be cited Mr. J. W. Turner’s company, and that of Mr. Arthur Rousbey, 
himself a scion of the “Carl Rosa” house. I sawa performance of “ The Rose 
of Castille” by the latter artist’s company at Brighton recently, and was very 
pleased with the excellent care and judgment shown. Granted that the opera 
is worn out, though it was among those to have been revived at Drury Lane 
this season; but Mr. Rousbey’s company was small and distinctly good, 
and almost made one forget the well-nigh impossible plot, and the somewhat 
commonplace simplicity of the music. Still, there was a certain charm about 
the performance. I like Mr. Rousbey’s voice very much indeed, and he uses it 
artistically. I should like to have seen * Figaro,” which was put on the night 
before. 


T went to the French Exhibition to hear the “French” band. The first 
thing I heard was a trashy gavotte by an English composer ; the next was a 
selection from a “ Gaiety” burlesque. Why is there not a small French orchestra 
there, playing the music of France, opera light and serious, of which there is 
surely enough’ But I suppose these things must be as they are. The comic 
side of the question comes in when one recollects that our own Grenadiers’ and 
Coldstreams’ Bands so seldom play English music. After all, it isa proof of our 
splendid international reciprocity ! i 


Farewell to “ Ruy Blas,” at the Gaiety. I most fervently hope and trust 
that the next Farren and Leslie burlesque may be less American. A theatre 
possessing Herr Meyer Lutz for conductor of orchestra need not cross the 
Atlantic for its music, if it occasionally has to for its jokes and business. When 
I think of “ Ruy Blas,’ I recollect, with regret, Stephens and Yardley’s “ Little 
Jack Sheppard,” with Nellie Farren an’ inimitable Jack, Leslie as Wild, and 
David James as Blueskin ; and some delightful music from the pens of still 
living and waiting English composers. 

Some of these composers have operas that have long waited the chance of 
production. But I see none of them announced for the coming season. 
France, principally, blocks their way. The little sudden impulse given to 
English music by the extraordinary success of “ Dorothy” has, I very much 
fear, died out. I cannot but think that there are English musicians capable of 
writing comic opera if they had any prospect held out to them of their works 
ever appearing before the British public. I don't mean Anglicised foreigners, 
but native Englishmen, who do not soar too high, and do not try to write sym- 
phonies before they are out of Academical leading-strings. 


Farewell also, I believe, to ‘‘ Marjorie,” which has enjoyed more popularity 
than anyone at first gave it credit for being strong enough to gain. As for 
reasons for this being so, I have some of my own, but intend to keep them to 
myself. Musically speaking, Mr. Slaughter’s next opera ought to be a much 
better work. 


CLIFTON BINGHAM. 


NEW MUSIC RECEIVED. 

From Metzter & Co.: “The Fishers,” a cantata, written by Henry Rose, 
composed by J. M. Coward. There is nothing absolutely novel in the “ book” 
of Mr. Coward’s cantata, the three scenes to which it is written being laid 
respectively on land, at sea, and on the beach, to where the fishermen return 
safe home at last. Neither, perhaps, is there any great novelty in Mr. Coward’s 
music. But as an entirety “The Fishers” is a work of much charm and merit 
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from beginning to end. Mr. Coward does not attempt too lofty a musical flight 
—not go lofty a one as his qualities would permit him to attain, for which he is 
much to be praised. From the bold and well-marked opening prelude to the 
bright finale, every line speaks the musician in well-chosen phrases and 
scholarly manner. Sometimes the “book,” we must confess, descends to 
bathos, but the music is admirable for its simplicity and appropriateness 
throughout the work. 

From Ricorpi & Co.: “Lovelight” (G. H. Newcombe and Thos. Hutchin- 
son), a somewhat commonplace song, passable but of a most ordinary type, 
words and music. “Back to the Old Love” (Clifton Bingham and F. Paolo 
Tosti). Mournful but expressive, though not one of the Signor’s best songs. 


SSS 


















Our Amateurs’ Play=Bor. 


With the growth of civilization and the higher culture of women, there has 
been a gradual diminution in the virulence of that essentially feminime plague, 
the Confession Book! It is necessary to revert to this social scourge of former 
days, however, to point a moral and adorn a tale! In those blottesque pages, 
as Mr. Ruskin would call them, there was this question invariably put:—“ If not 
yourself, who would you be?” The answer generally told a good deal. The 
school-boy, dreaming of the army, chose Lord Wolseley or General Gordon. In 
the names of Adelaide Proctor or Sister Dora one read the young girl just con- 
firmed, with her pretty head full of unworldly aspirations and high ideals. But 
the favourite reply would be, according to the sex of the victim, the Prince or 
Princess of Wales. Snobbery no doubt had much to do with it ; but over and 
above all that, the desire most probably was for a life of ease and elegance, free 
from any sordid cares or exhausting duties. And that brings us to the tale. 
On the 23rd of June, at Esher, under the patronage of the Duchess of Albany, 
who had kindly consented to be present, a performance was given of “Still 
Waters Run Deep.” Let every envious democrat who cons these notes think 
of that and shudder. Not to sit in critical judgment, with a view to appearing 
in print! Not to sell time and experience and one’s command of English! But’ 
for pleasure, a verbal cloak for charitable duty, to sit through “ Still Waters’ 

once again! Who would be a “ Royalty” ! What the Duchess thought and said, 
the ’umble commoner, who writes, does not pretend to know. But he soothes 
himself with the reflection that the credit of the amateur stage was nobly 
sustained, and that in the judgment even of so practised a playgoer as Her 
Royal Highness must be, recollections of the Criterion and St. James's were not 
bound to assert themselves. Mr. Sansbury is always virile, solid, and in love 
with his-work. The amateur Lewis Waller he should be called. His Mildmay 
is full of honest colour and quiet force, and would be called good in any 
company. Mr. Bonault fits Hawkesley like a glove. He understands that very 
raffish individual and carries out his views with much incisiveness and dramatic 
effect. Mrs. J. L. Shine makes a youthful and a preity Mrs. Mildmay, im- 
pulsive enough to account for a great deal, yet sincere enough to leave us free 
from misgivings about her future—a clever piece of acting. Mrs. Newton 
Phillips gives a fresh and wholesome reading of Mrs. Sternhold, womanly and 
sympathetic before everything ; and the antiquated humours of good old Mr. 


Potter are safe in the hands of Mr. Williams, an actor who is wasted on such a 
thankless part as this. 





























Mr. Royston Keith drew a large house at Kilburn on the 26th June, but his 
programme was so full of professional items that to extract the amateur 
element is almost as difficult as getting a periwinkle out with a pin. Mr. 
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Herbert Harraden must be mentioned as one who not so very long ago was an 
amateur, but when he has been complimented on the remarkable humour and 
clever satire of his Corney Grain sketch, nothing shall delay the review of the 
bona-fide amateurs who took part in the entertainment. “Elaine,” a new play 
by the giver of the feast, was, so to speak, new wine in an old bottle. The 
flavour was quite palatable, however, and the guests evidently considered it a 
most satisfactory beverage. Whether Mr. Keith has read or seen “Society,” 
“Sunset,” ‘“ By the Sea,” and half-a-dozen other more or less popular plays, 
does not very much matter. “ Elaine” resembles them all, here a little and 
there a little, as the nursery books have it; but then all pieces now-a-days re- 
semble each other to a considerable extent, so that is not to be accounted much 
of a fault. Mr, Keith might have chosen a less hackneyed subject though, even 
if like so many of our original dramatic thinkers, he had been forced to take a 
trip to Paris for a histrionic germ. His language is so appropriate, occasionally 
even pointed and of some wisdom, and his characters are drawn with so much 
feeling for stage presentation, that regret becomes almost sorrow at the play's 
want of something in motive or treatment to distinguish it from its innumerable 
predecessors A traveller and his long deserted lassie, with a mysterious child in 
all innocence adopted by the sweet Elaine, are the prominent figures in tiis half 
hour exposition of misunderstanding, recrimination, and reconcilement. Notin 
themselves different from a hundred such, they were handled with tact and 
thought by Mrs. Thompson and Mr. Keith, who interested everyone in their 
fortunes and made pretty well all that could be made out of their scenes of 
affection and of doubt. Miss Sinclair, whose talent is not quite fairly employed 
in playing mammas, even of youthful marriageable daughters, was clever as 
usual ; and a promising stage child was discovered in Miss Bessie Thompson. 
Mr. Keith must try again and avoid if he can snaring us with the pitfall of mis- 
understanding. We know that pitfall so well ! 


The last month has been a rare one for Mr. Gilbert. in the mattcr of patron- 
age by the amateurs. It has been one continuous bout of ‘ Pygmalion and 
Galatea.” There might indeed be a Grecian revival booming from the dead set 
every club and coterie has made at this pseudo-classic, modern-antique comedy. 
Had June been baking hot, the reason would have suggested itself to what the 
evening papers, in criticising their political opponents, haughtily term “the 
meanest capacity.” But the skies having throughout the month adopted their 
November garb, it is not easy to suggest an explanation for this epidemic of 
chiton-mania. Evena tailor or a dressmaker, anxious to dispose of a stock of 
ivory and brickdust cashmere, would hesitate in such weather to recommend it 
as “excellent seasonable wear.” Reason or no reason, though, there the fact is ; 
and as a fact it must be faced. First in the field were a scratch cast at the 
Ladbroke Hall, onthe lstand2ndJuly. The play wasreverently treated by these 
actors, who seemed to have their heart in their work and more respect for their 
author than is usually found among amateurs, or for the matter of that pro- 
fessionals either. We were not perhaps hypnotised into a condition of belief in 
the surroundings being those of ancient Athens or the people being genuine 
Greeks ; but then Mr. Gilbert has done his best to dissipate any such delusion, 
and even the cleverest actors are sorely put to it to lend an air of possibility to 
the play. Miss Mary Campbell looked very sweet as Galatea, wore her 
draperies with grace, and reproduced some of the prettiest of Flaxman’s “Iliad” 
attitudes. Her comedy scenes were played with charmingly delicate humour, 
womanliness was the chief virtue (an inestimable one) of her rendering, and, 
if the sombre side was shirked, it was not owing to want of sincerity but only 
to lack of courage. Stone walls do not a prison make, nor loud, high notes 
appalling passion! Mrs. Frank Campbell erred in not studying jealous fury from 
life, but with the exception of the curse episode, her treatment of Cynisca was 
impressive, classical, and natural. Mr. Hainsworth looked Pygmalion admir- 
ably ; had he spoken with as much variety and feeling as Mr. Graves (a most 
artistic Leucippe) the result would have been surprising. Mr. Homan and Miss 
Syers-Jones had an easy task as Chrysos and Daphne. The make-up and the 
words are always enough to play these parts. And a line must be given for the 
winning manner of Myrine. 

Another and a better world, of Greece, was launched into the limited space 
behind the footlights, at the same temple of Thespis, within a week. Mr. 
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Trollope had the guidance of these actors, and his experience in direction and 
suggestion was noticeable everywhere. The mounting was, on the whole, 
more appropriate, the stage business was accomplished without dragging and 
drawling, and the general arrangement of the scene bore testimony to a practised 
eye for the useful if conventional “ stage effect.” The raw material, if one may 
use the term without incurring displeasure, to be moulded into artistic shape 
under the skilful fingers of the stage manager, was also of better quality ; so 
there was little to wonder at in the comparatively satisfactory level attained 
by Mr. Trollope’s painstaking flock. Mrs. Ernest Renton has not the physique 
for Galatea, who must either be the massive statuesque woman of the Mrs. Kendal, 
Miss Anderson, and Mrs. Langtry type, or a willowy slender girl such as Miss 
Fortescue or Miss Marion Terry makes her. But height and flexibility are in- 
dispensable. Mrs. Renton, too, is more at home in the domestic pathos of a 
Lucy Chetwynd than in the declamatory weeping and wailing of a classical 
heroine. Still, she fought gallantly against these defects of nature and of tem- 
perament ; utilised her valuable method, simple as a Reichemberg’s, with great 
effect in the comedy scenes, and gave such a careful and intelligent reading of the 
character as to a large extent disarmed criticism. There was nothing inspired 
about her work, nothing specially poetical ; but it was womanly and delightfully 
human, with a true ring of feeling in it. Miss Kathleen Tellek has not yet 
learned how to let herself go ; and a restrained Cynisca isan anomaly. There 
is marked promise in all she does, and this study was no exception ; but Cynisca 
is a trying part and needs great experience. Mr. Montgomerie has much to 
commend him asahero. He is fearless, frank, and bold. If he would put 
more variety not only into his tones, but also into his method of speaking, he 
would take rank among the few good Pygmalions. Mr. Colley Salter and Mrs. 
Lennox Browne are in their element as the burlesque art patron and his vulgar 
wife. Nota point is neglected, and the full force of knowledge and talent is 
applied to drive each point home. Miss Dredge and Mr. Gordon Young have 
but little chance of acting as Leucippe and the maiden of the Athenian Mayfair, 
but they speak verse prettily, and that is a virtue not to be despised. 


Tried at Bedford Park some week or two earlier, Dr. John Todhunter’s 
“Sicilian Idyll” attained the dignity of a London performance on the 1st July. 
Guinea stalls and well-known faces, delay in beginning, and indiscriminative 
applause, all bespoke the solemnity and the fashionableness of the occasion. 
In some measure these honours were not undeserved. The play itself, slight 
and wanting in dramatic force and cohesion as it is, has such grace and elegance 
in thought and language to commend it, that the production for this one reason 
only must have been worthy of attention. The labours of Mr. Baldry, Mr. 
Paget, and Mr. Selby who were responsible for the beautiful scene, tasteful 
costumes, and appropriate music, also deserve mention ; and the care bestowed 
upon the work, though much of it was misdirected, and some was conceived in 
an utterly wrong spirit, set an example in thoughtfulness few clubs could 
afford to despise. With more spirit, more distinction, more knowledge, among 
the actors, there would indeed have been little to find fault with; and the 
author’s somewhat dangerous step, in entrusting a poetical novelty to amateurs, 
might well have won approval. As it was, the setting was sumptuous ; there 
was a feast for the eye wherever one looked (and, dpropos, the primitive 
dresses of the shepherds might be so fashioned as to restrict our acquaintance 
with their anatomy within the customary bounds), dances and songs were 
prettily rendered, the smooth melodious lines were very welcome, and it was 
only in the assumption of character that the effort was unsatisfactory. Mr. 
Marras spoke a prologue with refreshing vigour, if with too great a tendency 
to hurry it; but he was the only male player to throw energy and dramatic 
intention into his part. Mr. Paget and Mr. Cecil Crofton looked the love-lorn 
heroes admirably ; but looking is not acting. There was a venerable old gen- 
tleman who sold Echoes in the Strand some years since (a French refugee 
nobleman by repute), who could have looked the prophet Moses to perfection, 
but I much doubt if he could have realised the character in a stage play. Miss 
Lily Linfield, resembling Miss Letty Lind in more than her initials, danced 
with fairy grace and bewitching abandon, and within narrow limits acted with 
befitting vivacity. And Miss Florence Farr, with handsome presence and 
genuine intensity, made the most trying scenes the greatest success. But a 
reconsideration of the cast must precede any intended revival. 
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Nothing could be more suitable for a ladies’ college than Tennyson’s 
“Princess,” and the pupils of the famous Cheltenham institution acquitted 
themselves well of a difficult task, despite the awful obstacles of impetuous 
romantic youths and stalwart Amazons, all of necessity to be supplied by cul- 
tured members of the weaker sex, who are not usually associated with massive 
frames or impulsive temperaments. The opportunity for a pretty display was 
too good to be lost, and regarded as a spectacle, the production was a huge 
success. Dainty gowns of every hue made the “sweet girl graduates” of the 
Princess Ida’s University a captivating crowd. And what the acting wanted 
in conviction and in emotional power was largely atoned for by the personal 
grace and charm of the players. Mr. Gilbert’s treatment of the story suggested 
too many improvements to escape imitation ; so with special music composed 
by Mr. Arthur Somerville, the introduction of several of the lyrics, a delight- 
ful minuet, and such-like additions, a very effective play was built up. 
Miss Hart had sufficient stage instinct to desire to be herself, idealised. 
Her Princess was above all things a woman, and though the verse 
was hurried, and ignorance of stagecraft flung away numberless delicate 
effects, the outlines of the character were true and sympathetic, and 
even tinged with poetry. Miss Hartley, as the Prince, wore her unaccus- 
tomed dress with ease, and, so far as her girl’s nature would permit her, 
threw herself heartily into the spirit of the character. The lover was, of 
course, a little epicene, but in London we are used to this style of jeune 
premier, so there was really nothing to jar upon one’s feelings, and Miss 
Hartley might also have been a popular young actor for all the traces of 
her sex observable. Miss Dawson was the prim and prudish Lady Blanche, and 
played the stern dame cleverly. The merriest of foils was Miss Herbert, a 
Melissa of whom Miss Millett or Miss Hughes might almost have been envious, 
so girlish, natural, and tender was she. Miss Chute was hardly less success- 
ful as the Lady Psyche, and with the Misses M. and C. Evans lightly trip- 
ping through the parts of Cyril and Florian, and the King’s lines spoken with 
firmness and force, the play may be said to have had justice done to it. Mana- 
gers and agents might do worse than seek recruits among the comedians and 
romancists in the classic groves of the Old Wells Theatre, Cheltenham. 


How fast the world moves. Only a dozen years ago and “New Men and 
Old Acres” was still a play so nearly up to date as to be worthy of a re- 
vival under Mr. Hare at the Court, with the strongest cast that could be 
got together. And now! oh, the flatness and weariness of it! what fossils 
the jokes seem, how crude the construction, and how old-fashioned the 
characters. Even Lilian’s slang, once one of the chief attractions of the 
“comedy,” sounds antediluvian, and in these days of “ booms ” and “corners,” 
what abject idiots are the rascally millionaire finauciers of Tom Taylor's 
imagination. Perhaps it was the air of survival, perhaps it was the nervous- 
ness of the several débutantes, or perhaps it was the reaction caused by Taylor 
and Dubourg aftera spell of Ibsen, but the charity boom in “ New Men” at 
St. George’s Hall on July 5 was not exhilarating. Two actors there were who 
kept on pulling the chestnuts—jokes and all !|—out of the fire ; but it was a 
tedious business when these excellent comedians were not busy. For once, 
I think, I would have approved Mr. Arthur Roberts’ method, and if Mr. 
Quintin and Mr. Trollope had gagged the whole play, to the complete exclu- 
sion of several of the leading characters, I should have smiled forgivingly. 
Mr. Fladgate is the best Brown the amateurs have. He looks it and plays it 
capitally, but Brown cannot lighten a scene against the will of everyone else ; 
and with a monotonous heroine and a humourless mamma-in-law, the hero is 
badly handicapped. Miss Hylda Gorst had not the experience and confidence 
for Lilian, a very difficult part ; but her acting was that of a clever girl, if 
not a clever actress. Mrs. Macauley, with a few lessons from a dramatic Mr. 
Turveydrop, in one act, and a dozen from Mr. Hermann Vezin in another, would 
have been capital as Lady Vavasour, and when Mr. Spence has subdued his 
jerkiness in movement, there will be no fault to find with his very naturally 
spoken county magnate. Miss Henderson a little overdid the vulgarity of 
Mrs. Bunter, but that no doubt was owing to a feeling that the play was flat 
and wanted lifting. Without her, and Mr. Quintin and Mr. Trollope, what 
should we have done for amusement? Kindly amusement, I mean! 


i 
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On Saturday evening, the 19th of July, the final performance of “The 
Village Priest,” prior to the closing of the house and Mr. Tree’s provincial tour, 
took place at the Haymarket Theatre. Mr. Tree’s dnnouncement that he will 
reserve Monday evenings for productions of plays other than the one which is 
running, and that where possible the plays shall be new works by English 
authors, is fraught with even greater importance than at first meets the eye. In 
fact, the variety of interests affected makes a consideration of the results of this 
bold stroke of policy anything but a simple task. The first question that 
obviously arises is, “‘ How is the enterprising manager going to make it pay?’ 
Mr. Tree has acquired a reputation for elaborate and costly mounting whichhe 
is hardly likely to imperil by slovenly or cheap work now. No doubt, if the 
new essays strike the public fancy, he will add them to the repertory of which 
he speaks, but the expense of a new production carried out with Mr. Tree’s 
usual thoroughness is no joke. One failure would involve an outlay from which, 
to say nothing of a repetition of it, a manager might well shrink without any 
exaggerated sense of prudence. And then, we all know how difficult it is, even 
with the ripest, most artistic, and most practical judgment, to select a piece that 
shall hit the public taste, especially where a young and untried author or a new 
and unconventional subject is concerned. But the matter of expense does not 
by any means end here. To give up to what may prove a failure a single night 
in each week which would otherwise be devoted to a running play drawing large 
sums night after night, materially swells the possible total of loss, even if we ex- 
clude the superstitious notion so often and so disastrously exemplified in practice, 
that a break in the run involves a fatal break in the luck. However, in this 
case, the break will be so short and so regular that the continual announcement 
of a new programme will further advertise the theatre and keep the public 
regularly on the qui vive; and to this consideration Mr. Tree, who is a shrewd 
man of business as well as a highly versatile actor, is probably fully alive. 





















































































In fact, there is no reason to suppose that in the new departure the Hay- 
market manager is going to be less successful than he has hitherto been during 
a short management which has certainly not been marked by timidity. No 
step that he could have taken would be better calculated to confirm his 
authority in the position he has assumed in the recent revival of the old actor- 
manager controversy. Whether the scheme result in loss or profit tu himself 
the public must be the gainers, and not the public alone. Mr. Tree will have 
shown that, without disregarding the business side of his profession, he has a 
genuine regard for the artistic welfare of his audiences, whose gratitude he will 
have earned by putting so broadly conceived a plan for their benefit into prac- 
tical shape. He will have done much if he only determines the question 
whether we really have young vigorous dramatic blood among us; and he will 
have done no little to remove that abounding curse of long runs, the wooden 
monotony bred in actors by month after month’s repetition of the same part. 
And then, think what hitherto unknown gifts and graces may be revealed in 
yoang actors and actresses where they are allowed to try their powers in, say, 
twenty-five or thirty new parts a year, instead of one or two. In short, we 
believe, as we hope, that Mr. Tree’s very boldness may be the highest assur- 
ance of its true prudence. He has now a strong and enthusiastic following ; 
but there is no reason why by the exercise of an enterprising and intelligent 
policy such as he is just entering upon, his connection should not be doubled 
or trebled. This thing is certain, that if the Haymarket manager again brings 
to bear the same amount »»f the skill, foresight, liberality, and judgment that have 
hitherto characterised his rule, the public will be culpably negligent if it 
fails to respond in sucha way as to make the new venture a triumphant success. 
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When will audiences begin to understand the relative positions they hold 
with managers and actors? The unfortunate misconception in the public mind 
was forcibly exemplified on the ovcasion of the Marlowe Memorial Fund 
matinge at the Shaftesbury Theatre, when the name of Mrs. John Wood, a 
manageress usually very popular, was assailed with a storm of hisses. Momen- 
tary irritation was no doubt excusable, since through what might at first 
have appeared an arbitrary intervention, Mr. Herbert Waring was prevented 
from undertaking a part in Mr. Justin Huntly McCarthy’s new monologue, 
Mr. Willard at the last moment being called upon to read it. Perhaps we may 
say, without the least intention of disparaging Mr. Waring’s undoubted powers, 
that an accident that gave the public on such an occasion rather more of Mr. 
Willard’s always acceptable presenve on the stage than they had been led to 
anticipate, was not such a terrible misfortune after all, but the fact remains 
that a particular actor had promised to fill a particular part and failed to do so, 
because his manager, availing herself of a right Mr. Waring did not call in 
question, refused him permission to appear. Whose fault was it? The 
audience, by their hisses, seemed to favour the idea that Mrs. John Wood was 
to blame, but is this really so? Certain London managers, on certain more or 
less sufficient grounds, have thought proper to do a thing they have an unques- 
tionable right to do, i.e., to insist that the members of their respective com- 
panies shall not have the privilege of appearingat matinées without the managerial 
permission first obtained. The engagement of an actor is a matter of pure 
business, and an actor having given an undertaking, should be called upon to 
fulfil it like any other party to a contract. It is no business of his or the 
public’s what his employer’s grounds for making the rule may be, though in 
the case of this particular regulation, it is by no means certain that it is not 
directly in the public interest. The matinée system has been hailed with de- 
light as a means of relieving actors of the monotony of long runs, and giving 
them opportunities of extending their narrowly limited répertoires, and 
generally widening their artistic and educational experience. But there is 
another side to the question. Ifan actor has a trying part to play in the even- 
ing, and is engaged until five or half-past five, or even six, in a morning per- 
formance that may be not less exacting, can he be said to so do his duty to his 
regular manager if he turns up after a rapidly-gulped meal and a hasty change, 
probably fagged and harassed and still excited, from his previous work? The 
chances are that in the evening his freshness will be gone, his attention will be 
distracted, so that the second performance, for which the manager should have 
the first call on his best energies, will be but a perfunctory thing. Who then 
can blame the manager if, either on his own behalf or in the interest of the public 
(and in this case the causes are common to both manager and public), he 
puts his foot down and insists upon having what both he and his patrons have 
paid for? How it was that Mr. Waring did not apply earlier for the permis- 
sion that was not accorded does not concern us now. The audience knew no 
more than we do, and their hasty condemnation of Mrs. John Wood must have 
arisen, as we suggested before, from a complete misappreciation of the relative 
rights and interests of public. managers, and actors. 


M. Got, the doyen of the French stage, has been at particular pains to prove 
that the art in which he excelled is not one that requires any particular in- 
tellectual ability in its professors. We hope that no one will be rude enough to 
point out to so venerable a representative of the actor’s calling, the logical result 
of the statement as applied to himself. He might be tempted to answer that 
he is the exception proving the existence of the rule. But we cannot think 
for a moment that the veteran French actor seriously believes what he says. 
What he probably means is that over-sensibility may mar an actor's effects, and 
insensibility prove a sort of negative advantage ; in fact, his use of the word 
“confidence,” in that connection, is almost conclusive ; but that is a very old 
and much debated point, and quite a different thing from saying that intellect 
is a drawback rather than a help to histrionic success. His statement that he 
knows many sculptors and painters of real talent who, outside their own line, 
are as foolish as geese, has nothing to do with it. The most it proves is that 
they have a faculty of concentrating all their powers on their one pursuit. This 
may bespeak a narrow but decidedly not a weak intellect. 
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Mr. Irving was not less happy than usual in his remarks on the influence of 
art at the meeting in support of a Fine Art Gallery for South London on the 
18th of July. His plea for something to “take people out of the joyless 
humdrum of their daily existence” was conceived in a broad spirit of apprecia- 
tion of the arts he does not profess, and of sympathy with those whom “a hard 
lot surrounds with very unlovely things and denies be a glimpse of treasures 
which are enjoyed by their more fortunate fellows.”” His references to “the 
human race, which consists entirely of ratepayers,” in their opposition to state- 
aided art, were also refreshingly humorous, and the whole speech is well worth 
reading for its own sake. 


Miss Eleanor Leyshon, the subject of our first photograph, was for a consider- 
able time a member of one of the best amateur dramatic clubs, “The Strolling 
Players.” It was whilst with them that the young lady gained that experience 
which taught her to act sufficiently well to attract the attention of the late Mr. 
John Clayton. He at once engaged Miss Leyshon, who may be said to have 
commenced her professional career under his auspices, August 5, 1887, and played 
on tour with him or his companies most successfully such parts as Charlotte, 
Salome, &c., in his farcical comedies. Mr. Clayton’s lamented death brought 
the engagement to a close, and Miss Leyshon then played ingenue parts at matinées 
and made her London débiit at the Princess’s, as Rebecca, in “ Midnight, or the 
Wood Carver of Bruges,” May 24, 1888, and then graduated during the 
summer in a good school on tour with the Conway Comedy Company, play- 
ing in most of the old English comedies. As merit is not invariably and at 
once recognized by managers, the young actress was for some time out of a 
regular engagement, but was not idle, for she “created” the réles of Ethel 
Bartlett in “ See-Saw” a Feb, 22, 1889) ; Sybil Hardwicke in “ The 
Bookmaker ” (Terry’s, March, 19, 1889) ; the title role, or rather Queenie, in 
H. W. Williamson’s “ My Queenie” (Vaudeville, April 9, 1889) ; Henriette in 
“ Esther Sandraz” (Prince of Wales’s, June 11, 1889). During Miss Leyshon’s 
engagement at the St. James’s under Mr. Rutland Barrington’s management, she 
appeared as Mrs. Helmsley in “ A Patron Saint” (October 17, 1888) ; and played 
the title role so well in “ Sweet Lavender” with Mr. Terry at Brighton (March 
21, 1889) that it would have secured her the engagement to continue to play the 
part in London but for Miss Blanche Horlock’s recovery. In October, 1889, 
Miss Leyshon became a member of Mr. Charles Wyndham’s company, and 
accompanied it to America, where she appeared as Mrs. Torrington in “The 
Headless Man,” Mrs. Graythorne in “ Pink Dominoes,” Blanche in “ Ours,” and 
since her return has played at the Criterion as Fanny in “ Trying It On,” and as 
Constance Neville in “She Stoops to Conquer,” and is now appearing in “ Sowing 
and Reaping” as Mrs. Sampson Paley, a part in which she is highly commended 
for her grace and ingenuousness. Miss Leyshon has just declined the renewal 
of her engagement with Mr. Wyndham. Unaided by any theatrical interest, 
Miss Leyshon has steadily made her way in her profession, and has in it every 
prospect of a bright career. 


Miss Edith Woodworth has several times been seen as Gilberte in “ Frou- 
Frou,” a performance of which was given at the St. James’s Theatre on 
Thureday afternoon, July 10, in aid of “The Buttercup and Daisy Fund.” 
Miss Woodworth had not improved by her absence from the stage, and we 
should scarcely mention the performance but that Mr. Arthur Bourchier, 
evidently determined to try a round of characters, appeared very capably as the 
old roué Brigard ; and Miss Gertrude Kingston was very womanly and pure as 
Louise, Mr. Henry Neville excellentias the weak but adoring Henry Sartorys, 
and Miss Fanny Brough clever as the Baronne de Cambri. It has been remarked 
of late that Mr. Fred Terry is getting rather “stagey,” and inclined to pose ; 
this was very noticeable in his Comte de Valreas. Miss Edith Chester was the 
Pauline ; Mr. Forbes Dawson was a fair Piton, a little too much inclined to low 
comedy ; and Mr. Gilbert Farquhar was Mr. Gilbert Farquhar as the Baron de 
Cambri. 


Messrs. Willard and Lart kindly gave the use of the Shaftesbury Theatre on 
the afternoon of Friday, July 4, for a performance in aid of the Marlowe 
Memorial, which is to be erected at Canterbury, his native place, and where he was 
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educated. The matinée was an interesting one, as there were three novelties, in 
addition to recitations by Miss Maude Millett and Mr. George Giddens, a song 
by Mr. Ben Davies, a violincello solo by Mr. Van Biene, and a dance by Miss 
Letty Lind. Besides these, Mr. Willard gave; with the greatest success, a 
costume recital of “ A Last Confession,” a powerful and intensely pathetic 
poem by Dante Gabrielle Rossetti ; and the Avenue Company kept the house 
in a roar with the second act of “ Dr. Bill.” Mr. W. L. Courtney’s one-act play 
on the hero of the afternoon, entitled “ Kit Marlowe,” is not without literary 
merit, but is devoid of incident until the dramatist is stabbed to death by 
Francis Archer, landlord of the Red Lion, Deptford, one of Marlowe’s favourite 
haunts. Archer resents Nan’s love for Marlowe, and kills him out of jealousy, 
poor Kit regretting in his dying moments that he will not live to see the 
fruition of his hopes to become‘one of the mighty writers of the age. Mr. 
Arthur Bourchier had evidently studied the character of the roystering, 
thoughtless, yet poetic, Marlowe, and his death scene was worthy of praise. 
Miss Annie Irish made much of the part of Nan. There was also played, for 
the first time in England, “ Miss Hoyden’s Husband,” Augustin Daly’s version 
of Sheridan’s “ Trip to Scarborough.” Though ingeniously embodying in one 
act the principal features of the wooing of Miss Hoyden, the pieces is much 
weakened by all the other characters being made so much subservient to hers. 
Nor is there anything very brilliant in the manner in which the dialogue was 
fitted together. Miss Rehan has been seen to much greater advantage than as 
Miss Hoyden. Her continuing to nurse her doll after her suitor had arrived 
was certainly out of place. As to the other parts they could reflect but little 
credit on the very best exponents. The concluding piece was a new duologue 
by Justin Huntly McCarthy, entitled “ Vanity of Vanities,” and contained in- 
finitely more plot than is generally bestowed on such short pieces. The Princess 
Nicholas is an English woman who has allowed ambition to stifle her love for 
Morris Hastings. So she marries a prince and wrecks her lover’s life. Her 
husband dies, but all that wealth and station can give her do not make her 
happy. The two meet after five years, she, blasé and so weary of the world 
that she has determined on committing suicide. He, on his part, is quite willing 
to give up an existence that has no value for him, so he says he will die with 
her, but, before doing so, he once more pours out his love for her. This gives 
her her one desire, and so they come together again, determined to lead better 
and purer lives, and not to live for themselves alone. ‘“ Vanity of Vanities” is 
well written, but gives one the idea of an adaptation, from the French sentiment 
that pervades it. Unfortunately, Mr. Herbert Waring was unable to appear as 
Morris Hastings, but Mr. Willard read his part admirably, and, notwithstanding 
this disadvantage, Miss May Whitty gave a most expressive rendering of the 
outwardly worldly Princess Nicholas. .- 


“The Best People,” described as a new original comedy, was produced at the 
Globe Theatre on Monday afternoon, July 14, when Mrs. Fairfax, an actress of 
some reputation in the past, made her last appearance in public. As to the play 
itself (the author of which was unannounced), there is no occasion to speak, for it 
will certainly not be seen again. One of its many absurdities was a young married 
woman disguising herself, singing before and being accepted by the public asa 
noted prima donna, and being made love to by her own husband for days 
together in that character without his recognising her as his own wife! Miss 
Essex Dane was good as the supposed singer, and Miss Adrienne Dairolles as the 
realone. Mr. John Le Hay proved himself as usual an excellent comedian, 
possessing dry humour, as Pat, a faithful and inventive Irish page boy. 


Mr. Augustin Daly’s company appeared at the Lyceum this season six times 
in “The Taming of the Shrew,” commencing Tuesday evening, July 8. Miss 
Ada Rehan once more established her claim to be the best Katharine that we 
have seen for years, and Mr. Drew, great as was his former success as Petruchio, 
has improved his interpretation of the character, for he has toned down certain 
effects that were a little too demonstrative. (It will be remembered that 
Shakespeare’s comedy was given by the Daly Company in May, 1888, at the 
Lyceum, and a full notice of their performance appeared in the July number of 
THE THEATRE of that year.) There are not very many important changes in 
the cast, excepting that Mr. Charles Wheatleigh now played Christopher Sly 
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with much unction, that Mr. George Ormond was most acceptable as Vincentio, 
Mr. Will Sampson amusing as the page, and that Miss Edith Crane was a 
charming and very sweet Bianca. Sir Henry Bishop’s song, “Should he up- 
braid,” was exquisitely sung by Miss Kitty Cheatham. The very favorable 
comments passed on the scenery on the original production of the play by Mr. 


Daly, may be emphatically confirmed—nothing could have been more beautiful 
than the various stage pictures. 


Mdme. Sarah Bernhardt has once more been amongst us, and appeared at Her 
Majesty’s on Monday evening, June 23, as Jeanne D’Arc in M. Jules Barbier’s 
“Drame Légende” of that name. It was only in the first act, however, that the 
great actress had a complete opportunity of holding her audience—the rest is, 
for the most part, pageant, and the characters that support the Maid of Orleans 
are but insignificant. M. Barbier’s work is not dramatic, it is poetic, for his close 
adherence to historical truth has cramped his endeavours. M. Gounod’s music 
adds great charm to the performance. During her stay in London, Mdme. 
Bernhardt appeared in “‘ La Dame aux Camelias,” “ Adrienne Lecouvreur,” and 
* La Tosca,” and had lost none of her attraction in the various characters. 


The recitals of ‘“ Macbeth” by Mr. Henry Irving and Miss Ellen Terry, at the 
St. James’s Hall, on the afternoons of June 25 and July 16, were well attended, 
and were thoroughly appreciated. The time occupied was just two hours 
on each occasion. The murder and the witches’ scenes created the greatest 
enthusiasm, and considerable surprise was expressed at the lasting power 
of Mr. Irving, who, after the arduous task of representing almost all the 
characters but one, and keeping them so marvellously distinct, could throw such 
vigour into the closing scene with Macduff. From June 30 to July 5, Mr. 
Irving and his company appeared before crowded and enthusiastic audiences at 
the Grand, Islington, in “The Bells,” and during the succeeding week in 
‘Louis XI.,” at the same theatre. The only regret was that Miss Terry was 
not included in either of the casts. 


“Elaine,” a daintily written and pretty one-act play, by Mr. Royston Keith, 
was produced for the first time at Kilburn Town Hall on June 26. The author, 
who himself took the part of his hero, Jack Steele, tells of the young fellow 
being engaged to Elaine Gwyn. He has to go abroad, and is supposed to be 
lost in shipwreck. Nothing is heard about him for eight years, when a letter, 
announcing his return, arrives. Elaine has gone blind, and has adopted a little 
girl, Muriel (cleverly played by Miss Bessie Thompson), and teaches her to call 
her mother. Muriel thinks that on account of her blindness she should release 
Jack from his engagement, and he, knowing that she is not married, yet thinks 
that Muriel is her child. The misconceptions are cleared away through the little 
girl. The part of Elaine was sympathetically filled by Mrs. Thompson. 





The Alhambra is crowded nightly to witness the new ballet “ Salandra,” in- 
vented by Signor Casati, and set to Mons. Jacobi's most tuneful music. Signora 
Legnani is the Premiere Danseuse Assoluta, supported by Mlle. Marie, Signor 
De Vincent and the corps-de-ballet, for which this theatre is now so famous. 
The dresses by M. and Mdme. Alias are in perfect taste, and are from designs 
by H. Gray. The scenery, too, is very beautiful. The variety entertainment is 
well selected and free from anything like vulgarity ; and there is another very 
bright ballet, “ Zanetta,” to wind up with, so that Mr. Charles Morton may be 
congratulated on the excellent programme he provides. 


Mr. Fred Horner's tenancy of Toole’s Theatre came to an end on Thursday, 
June 26, and “ The Bungalow” was played for the last time in a scene of much 
enthusiasm, the popular manager being heartily greeted on his appearing at the 
end of the evening.—The Adelphi closed its doors on July 12 with the “ Green 
Bushes,” and will re-open on August 2 with the new Irish drama by Messrs. 
G. R. Sims and Robert Buchanan, which, as at present intended, is to be entitled 
“The English Rose.” —“ A Village Priest” was played for the 103rd time on 
Saturday, July 12. Mr. Beerbohm Tree was compelled to close his theatre in 
consequence of touring engagements already made, but will re-open it on 
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October 2, and renew the hitherto prosperous run of Mr. Sydney Grundy’s play.— 
Mr. Augustus Harris has prea a very strong cast for his at ‘production, 
which,-it is said, is to be entitled “A Million of Money,” and which he has 
written in collaboration with Mr. Henry Pettitt. Mr. Charles Warner returns 
from Australia to take part in it. 


Saturday, July 19, saw the last performance at the Gaiety by the Farren- 
Leslie Company of “ Ruy Blas and the Blasé Roué,” which has been running 
for ten months with great success. Mr. Leslie, in a speech, stated that on the 
termination of his engagement with Mr. Edwards, he would swell the list of 
actor-managers. 


Portraits of Miss Olga Brandon and of Mr. Willard have so recently appeared 
in THE THEatTRE that in referring to our character portrait of them from 
“‘ Judah” that appears in this issue, it is unnecessary for us to do more than record 
briefly the powerful impersonation of the hero that has adiled one more artistic 
triumph to the réle of Mr. Willard’s successes, and the touching performance of 
Miss Brandon in the part of Vashti Dethic, a performance which has revealed to 
us new capacities of the highest possible value and promise in this young actress. 


Mr. F. Ramson Buckley draws our attentien to a misstatement in the June 
issue of Toe THEATRE (Omnibus Box), wherein Mr. Leigh, M.A., is reported 
to have appeared to great advantage as Edward IIL., in an abstract from a 
play of that name, given under the title of “‘The King and the Countess.” 
Mr. Buckley was himself the clever exponent of the character. 


Want of space will prevent our being able to do more than to announce 
the production of “A Gold Mine” at the Gaiety, and the qualified success 
achieved by Mr. Nat Goodwin, whé made his first appearance in England, 
Monday, July 21. The piece itself is of the poorest; but Messrs. William 
Farren, Charles Glenny, Harry Eversfield, Frank Wood, Eric Thorne, with 
Misses Kate Forsyth, Carlotta Leclercq, and Jennie McNulty, give the best 
interpretation possible of it. 


New plays produced and important revivals in London, from June 20, 1890, 
to July 17, 1890. 
(Revivals are marked thus* ). 
June 23 “Jeanne d’Arc,” drame-légende in three parts and six tableaux, by 
Jules Barbier. Music by Ch. Gounod. 
23 “Salandra,” ballet, by Signor Casati. Music by Jacobi. Alhambra. 
23 “Dangers of London,” melodrama, by F. A. Scudamore. Surrey. 
(first time in London). 
23 “ Work and Wages,” drama in five acts, by William Bourne (first 
time in London). Pavilion. 
24 “ Art and Love,” comedy in one act, by A. W. Dubourg. Matinée. 
Avenue. 
24 “ Punchinello,” one-act play, by Dr. Dabbs. -Vatinée. Avenue. 
“Nancy and Co.,” comedy in four acts, adapted by Augustin Daly, 
from the German “ Halbdichter” of Julius Rosen. Lyceum. 
26 “Your Wife,’ farcical comedy in three acts, adapted by Justin 
McCarthy, from Maurice Desvalliéres “ Préte Moi ta Femme.” St. 
James’s. 
26 “Old Friends,” comedietta, by Lady Violet Greville. St. James's. 
26 “Elaine,” one-act play, by Royston Keith. Kilburn Town Hall. 
27 “Cyrene,” dramatic tancy in three acts, by Alfred C. Calmour. 
Matinée. Avenue. 
28 “ Papa’s Honeymoon,” three-act farcical comedy, by Sylvani Mayer 
and W. B. Tarpey. Matinée. Criterion. 
30 “The Cloven Foot,” play, dramatized by Jeanette Steer and F. 
Mouillot from E. Braddon’s novel (first time in London). Pavilion. 
July 1 “ Vera,” drama in four acts, by Mr. Ellis Smith. Matinée. Globe. 
» 1° “ Fazio,” five-act tragedy, by the Rev. Henry Hart Milman. Matinée. 
Strand. 
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“ A Sicilian Idyll,” play, in two acts, by Professor John Todhunter. 
St. George’s Hall. 
‘‘Tilusion,” original play, in three acts, by Pierre Le Clercq. 
Matinée. Strand. 
“ The Solicitor,” original farce, in ‘three acts, by J. H. Darnley (first 
time in London). Toole’s. 
“Kit Marlowe,” play, in one act, by W. L. Courtney. Matinée. 
Shaftesbury. 
‘Miss Hoyder’s Husband,” play, in one act, founded by Augustin 
Daly on Sheridan’s “ Trip to Scarborough” (first time in England). 
Matinée. Shaftesbury. 
“Vanity of Vanities,” duologue, by Justin Huntly McCarthy. 
Matinée. Shaftesbury. 
“ Adrienne Lecouvreur,” five act drama, by Scribe and Legouvé. 
(French plays. Mdme. Bernhardt.) Her Majesty’s. 
“Sowing and Reaping,” comedy, in two acts, by C. Vernon (placed 
in the evening bill). Criterion. 
“La Dame aux Camelias,” five-act drama, by Alexandre Dumas, fils. 
— plays. Mdme. Bernhardt.) Her Majesty’s. 
“Taming of the Shrew,” Shakespeare’s comedy, represented by the 
Daly Company. Lyceum. 
“La Tosca,” five-act drama, by Victorian Sardou. (French plays. 
Mdme. Berdhardt.) Her Majesty’s. 
“Sweet Nancy,” three act comedy, by Robert Buchanan. Lyric. 
“ An Old Maid’s Wooing,” one act play, by Arnold Goldsworthy and 
A. B. Norman. Lyric. 
“His Little Mania,” farce (author unannounced). Athenzum Hall. 
“ As You Like It,” Shakespeare’s comedy, in five acts, represented by 
the Daly Company. Lyceum. 
“ Cosi Fan Tutte,” comic opera by Mozart (performed by Pupils of 
the Royal College of Music. Matinée. Savoy. 
“How Dreams Come True,” sketch by Dr. John Todhunter. 
Grosvenor Gallery. 
In the Provinces from June 16, 1890, to July 14, 1890. 
June 30 “Daughters,” comedy in three acts, by T. G. Warren and Willie 
Edouin. T.R., Portsmouth. 
July 3 “A Young Pretender,” farcical comedy, by Barton White. Sanger's 
Amphitheatre, Ramsgate. 
» 10 “The Working Man,” drama, by H. Hardy. Colosseum, Oldham. 
» 14 “Round the Ring,” “dramatic romance of circus life,” in four acts, 
by Paul Merritt. The Royal, Hull. 
In Paris, from June 18, 1890, to July 12, 1890. 
June 20° “La Fille de l’Air,’ operetta, in three acts, by Cogniard and Ray- 
mond. New couplets by Armand Liorat. New music by M. 
Laconee. Folies-Dramatiques. 
July 12 “Orient-Express,” spectacular play, in four acts, by Paul Burain. 
Chatelet. 





